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You'll be proud to own this magnificent edition of = 


The Catholic 





Gutenberg Edition 
OF THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
* Francis Cardinal Speliman 
Archbishop of New York 


imprimatur 





ABOUT 3¢ A DAY BRINGS THIS MOST 
BEAUTIFUL OF ALL BOOKS 
INTO YOUR HOME 


F COURSE your Bible... the sacred Word 
of God...should be the most beautiful 
book in your home —the one you’re proud 
to own, read and show. It should: be glow- 
ing and beautiful—like the exquisite 
stained glass windows in a cathedral — 
like this handsome copy of a priceless orig- 


inal Gutenberg Catholic Bible! And now 
every family can own it —for only $10.95 
‘ complete. 
iN 





Beyond its physical beauty, the Catholic 

‘. Family Bible is a constant source of comfort 

and inspiration to every Catholic. Frequent 

reading — daily reading — will deepen 

your love and understanding of the 
things of God. 


FREE-TRIAL COUPON 


; Fold, Tear Off and 
§, 2 Mail TODAY 
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Some Distinctive Features of this 
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“For where two or three are gathered together 
for My sake there am |! in the midst of them.” 


St. Matthew 18:20 


Beautiful CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 


Handsome Artcraft Cover duplicates 
the cover of a priceless original Guten- 
berg Catholic Bible now preserved in 
the Library of Congress. 24-karat gold 
page tops and cover design 


Specially Designed Typography care- 
fully selected tor a mood of reverence, 
beauty and easy reading 


Specially Designed Maps in Full Color 


to help you understand events in 
the Bible 
“Church Window" End Papers full 


color reproductions ot four famous 


stained glass window 

Family Record Pages in Color —- These 
beautifully illuminated pages provide 
a dignified place for family events 


100 Inspired Art Masterpieces — Me- 
dieval art treasures from precious manu- 


script editions of the Holy Bible are 
reproduced for the first time in any 
modern Bible 


Every Page Illuminated In Gold and 
Exquisite Colors — Striking initials — 
the finest examples of hand lettering 
from the work of 14th Century Monks 


The Catholic Family Bible is up to 
date with the latest available transla- 
tions of the scholars of the Confratern- 
ity of Christian Doctrine 


1,600 Glorious Pages include List of 
Indulgences for teading the Bible, 
Summary of Each Book of the Bible 
Pure Silk Ribbon Page Marker 


Praise Continues to Pour in from Clergy and Laity 


“The most beautiful | “It is beautiful! It 
Bible I have ever | now ranks among the 
een. The binding is | OP Of our family 
ROE HR k. The possessions. It will be 
marvelous wor 1€ come more preciou 
price is unbelievable to us. our childret 


Congratulations!"’ 


F. V., Decatur, Ala. 





Pure Gold Page Tops, Letter- 
ing and Inlaid Cross in 24- 
Karat Leaf Gold adorn this 
beautiful Gutenberg Edition. 


and their children.’ 


J. L., Calif. 


pay only $1 
Free-Trial Coupon nou 


| “It is beautiful. Iam 
| so proud of it. and 
| am using it daily - 
| every time more 
| thrilled with the 
triking beauty of the 
| Gutenberg binding.” 
Ww. W., N. D. 


“Congratulation 
beautiful! Ki 
send 


which I will di 


may peruse it.’ 


Examine this Beautiful Bible Free 
— Pay Only $1 Monthly If Delighted 


To enable every Catholic family to own this wonderful Bible, we 
have made the price amazingly low. But first you may examine it 
free — right in your own home, at your own leisure — then 
a month if you decide to keep it. Please mail the 


that the parishioners 


Rev. G. G., Maine 








ndly 
another copy 


splay 








As a subscriber you receive FREE the 
“CATHOLIC FAMILY RECORD” book- 
let on specially finished paper illuminated in_ full 
color including gold, for a permanent record of Bap- 
tisms. First Holy Communions, Marriages, etc. 


— 
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JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc., 37 West 47th St., New York 36 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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The Greatest | 
HOSPITALIZATION : 

VALUE JM oI 
EVER OFFERED § sz, exs tooth tote, 
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r in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your Look ahead! Think what a blessing it 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen life savings if you don’t have enough will be to fall back on reliable help 











to you, and with shocking suddenness! Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! with those Hospital bills. ACT NOW! 


PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY i 
ase SICKNESS or ACCIDENT . . : 





IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 


Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or longer— 
your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits for Sickness or Accident 
just as long as you stay—there’s absolutely no time limit! 


My, what blessed help! What's more, confinement. This is the way practical 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays off minded folks are protecting their 
in cash direct to you — regardless of savings against today’s sky-high 
This Policy is Sold what you may collect from any other Hospital bills. 
Only By Mail! ... It’s insurance policy for the same dis- So be wise! If you’re already insured 
Good Anywhere in ability, including Workmen’s Com- with one Policy — get the “NO 
U.S. and Possessions! pensation. This is important — it TIME LIMIT” Policy for vital EXTRA 
If sickness or accident puts means you can carry the low cost protection. Of course if you're not 
you in a Hospital bed — ” é . : 
you'll look back and thank NO TIME LIMIT’ Policy IN ADDI- insured at all, then by all means get 
your lucky stars you were TION to any other insurance — then this Policy just as fast as you can —* 


wise enough to take out 
the ‘NO TIME LIMIT” 
Policy. It's the sensible, 
practical way to protect your own 
bank account against the onslaught of 
high Hospital costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through a siege of Hospital bills. 
They'll tell you what a comfort it is 
to have good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall back on. And we offer you so 


collect two ways in case of Hospital before it’s too late. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO BENEFITS 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. 
You get generous Hospital Room and Board Benef for sickness or acci- 
dent (Exclusions: Gov. Hosp., Rest Homes; Mental Diseases, War Casual- 
ties, Suicide.) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 Surgical Operations .. . 


f+ 








in lieu of other benefits you get Lump Cash for accidental death ast 
gl ges ~ Ro wd yon A = — Cash Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet special Polio Protection. 
sincianitite ae Wales Syne The policy can be continued at policyholder’s or company’s option. 
YOU CAN GET MATERNITY Maternity Rider is available at slight extra cost. There's no waiting 
EE SA SE RE CE I te. ' . period for benefits to start. One Policy covers individual or entire family, 
aa tes MATERNITY RIDER < * he d Ve A birth to age 75. You'll see the low costs in the booklet we send you 
to lg lar Poli d pg pr . Remember — all benefits are paid in CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DON’T 
entit) Cade gene fea fib \ B bar TAKE CHANCES on BE PROTECTED. Send for our FREE BOOK which 
Sor 9 Pi Ble gy lt Beton ago yore } tells all about this remarkable, low cost insurance value. 


4 DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Dept. 655-GN Wilmington 99, Del. 
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HAPPY DAY! 
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PoLicy BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY F a E E 


Our growth and strength lies in the good service 
we give our Policyholders. We do business in all 


! i | 
8 states an >» & ssessions. Claims are paid MN, sevsudiaseanichasletaadhinaibiotectlateibicabisnbitiaten ' 
rodheous in Be. anulines with Policy provisions. B  e ) fe ] K i —e 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA I 8c ocsnsaeacocceueanuceseonvotvitakececbosobcoapc Zone State . ee 
Wilmington 99, Delaware NO AGENT WILL CALL Le = oe ee ow ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe Ge ee Ge Ge ee ae as ae as | 


I Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 
cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 

















Aux Fine Herbs 


ied Sexton blends for you the secret 
potpourri that Paris chefs have long 
guarded . . . an exquisite bouquet of herbs 
that transforms soups and stews .. . that 
makes roasts and steaks truly Lucullan. 
Aux Fine Herbs is so subtle it defies de- 
scription. 

It’s one of many Sexton spices, gathered 
from sunny hillsides of far-away lands and 
herb gardens here at home. Aromatic in- 
gredients milled, blended and instantly 
sealed in Sexton’s spice plants to lend pi- 
quancy to almost any favorite dish. 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, lil. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 








Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog SI Be 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 

















VACATION or HONEYMOON 
MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment _ Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Ss wzanne "* Locate mi. from Villa of or red 
of Uj Seasonal Sport OPEN ALI EAR. 
fionere, Bklet. V— Honeymooners Bklet. B 


oe Mount Airy Lodge 
o MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Sg a Mt. Pocono 3551 


Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 


‘oOnos 














TEGAWITH CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 
private lake. All land sports, swimming, riding, 
dancing, dramaties, crafts. Junior and Senior 
zroups. Private chapel on grounds. 38th year 
Directors 
Mrs. James P. Lyneb and Mrs. William M. Lyneh 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 





CARRIG KENNY 
in the heart of beautiful Harriman State Park 
Lake Kanawauke, Bear Mountain, New York 
FOR BOYS 
Ages 7-15 
Rete $25. 00 per week June 26 te fae 20 
Conducted by St 
Fe I tion, Write 
Rother rene c.P. 
1501 New York Ave., Union City, N. J. 
P UN 755 
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POAU 
When I found that Mr. Francis was at 
the noonday luncheon, I thought it would 


be nice to have 


him presented to the 
audience. I greeted him and asked him 
if he would like to be presented by the 
presiding officer. He thought he would 
rather not be presented, so I dropped 
the matter. 

The only quote that he attributed to me 
simply is not true. In front of me is a 
copy taken from the recording of my speech. 
Nowhere in the speech did I say that any- 
one ever called me a 
in my speech did | 
a “lying 


Nowhere 
Sunday Visitor 
I have played the 


Communist. 
call Our 
organization.” 


record over twice, and I have a transcript. 
I did say that a book entitled Who’s Who 
in POAU, published by Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, gives a distorted picture of the mem- 
bers of my board. (This book was rather 
kind to me.). I did call attention to some 
practices which I deemed “unworthy of 
great church with a great tradition.” 

GLENN L. ARCHER 

Executive Director 

POAU 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ultraconservatives (cont’d.) 


We are 


consider it a 


readers of 
most 


new 1 HE 


worthwhile 


SIGN and 
addition to 


our Catholic reading material. 

Your editorial in the March issue, “The 
Ultraconservative Catholic,” is resented for 
its unjustified condemnation of my_ per- 


sonal opinions and political opinions as a 


citizen of the United States. 

I have read the Encyclicals referred to 
and I have been a member of an employee 
union for thirty-eight years. I may be 
ignorant in the fashion proscribed by the 
writer, but IT am not so ignorant as to 
believe that it is my privilege as a citizen 


to categorically and venomously condemn 
a fellow citizen for his political opinions 
and beliefs, because I do not agree with 
him 

Ciypr P. Fickes 
MIssOULA, MONTANA. 

Ihe tone of your editorial, “The Ultra 
conservative Catholic,” suggests that there 
is some stigma attached to being conserva 
tive, which I deny. The so-called “liberals” 
whose cause you champion, are somewhat 
more organized than we. Is this a trick to 
needle us conservatives into action? Or has 
the policy of your magazine done a com- 
plete about-face from what it used to 
ber 

Mrs. H. M. VINCENT 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


If you keep up this 
comment 


type of editorial 
might get a sub- 
Department for 


, who knows, you 
from the State 
overseas libraries. 

Mrs. 


scription 
their 
MARGARET ZURLA 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


I am returning the March issue of ‘THe 


SiN. This is the first copy I have received. 
Your magazine was misrepresented as far 
as I was concerned. It was described as a 


magazine which would deal with matters 
ot Catholic interest and would help Catho- 


lics know their religion better. I had to 
read no further than your editorial to 
realize my error. I did not intend, nor 
do I now intend to support propaganda 
which I consider equally harmful to the 
Cathclic Faith and myself as a working 
man. 

mM. 5. Cox 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


Several days ago I read the deplorable 
editorial over your signature in the March 
issue Of THE SIGN. 

In this editorial 
castigated a 


you 
number of 
and for all you know 
cans of the Catholic 


have attacked and 
Roman Catholics, 
, a majority of Ameri- 
faith. It to me 
that you demean high calling by an 
attack that is unwarranted, 
and who may on just grounds of morality 
and good will, differ with the opinions you 
have published. 


seems 
your 


on some of us 


JosEPH MoosprucceR 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
Your editorial in the March issue on 
“The Ultraconservative Catholic” sounded 


to me like the unbridled rambling thoughts 


of a class-conscious, caste-fearing labor 
leader. 

Though I received a lot of good from a 
great many articles in your magazine, I will 
ask you to please cancel my subscription 
and use the balance of subscription money 
for charity. 

Jack J. Kirint 
IENSON, ARIZ. 

Your editorial in the March issue of Tut 
SicN will be very encouraging for many 
Catholics—particularly those who would 
like to join the Masons or the Eastern 
Stars. 


Somehow I am wondering if your remarks 
were not intended as a prod for dormant 


Catholics. For in my count the percentage 


ol ultraconservatives is about .0002. 
Mrs. NorBert E. PERRET 
JEANERETTE, La. 
I have read and studied the various 


(Continued on page 77) 
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The Progressive Conservative 


INCE we're against the ultraliberals and ultra- 

conservatives, some of our readers would like 

to know just what we stand for For want 
of a better term, let’s say we're progressive conserva 
tive—conservative in keeping what’s good, progres- 
sive in reaching out for better. 

It would take a small library to treat the subject 
adequately. On a single page we can give only a 
brief sketch of the progressive conservative as we 
picture him and then only in a limited field. 

The type we are describing is Catholic, so he 
realizes that the Church teaches in the realm of 
morals as well as of faith. He knows that the social 
teachings of the papal encyclicals are binding in 
conscience on the faithful and may not be dismissed 
as mere unauthoritative counsel. He doesn’t look 
to the Church for a solution of the technical prob- 
lems of modern industry, but he does look to it 
for guidance in the solution of its moral problems. 

The progressive conservative doesn’t look on the 
state as an enemy, nor does he regard it as an evil. 
He doesn't think that the sole function of the state 
is to act as a policeman. He recognizes that the 
state has a right and duty to aid him in his search 
for security, a reasonable prosperity, and the better 
things of life. He knows what socialism is and why 
it has been condemned by the Church, so he doesn't 
use this term to smear all legislation to aid the poor, 
the unemployed, the sick, and the aged. 

On the other hand, he doesn’t look on the state 
as a sugar daddy, responsible for all his needs from 
the cradle to the grave. He has a healthy fear of 
big government as a threat to individual liberty and 
he refuses to turn over to the state anything that 
can be accomplished by smaller and lower groups. 

The progressive Conservative recognizes the right 
of private property, but he holds that this right is 
not absolute but implies social obligations. He 
knows that there is such a thing as precedence of 


rights. He accepts the statement of the “Bishops 
Program of Social Reconstruction” that: “The 


laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the first 
charge upon industry. ‘The employer has a right to 
get a reasonable living out of his business, but he 
has no right to interest on his investment until his 
employees have obtained at least living wages.” 
The progressive conservative doesn’t think that 


capitalism has been canonized by the Catholic 
Church. He knows that some of its evils have been 
excoriated by recent Popes in no uncertain terns, 
He doesn’t think that free enterprise is tree from 
the moral law and the just regulation of the state 
He condemns the laissez-faire capitalism of 
rugged individualist as strongly as the collectivism 
of the leftists. 

The progressive conservative recognizes the work 
ingman’s natural right to form unions. He 
knowledges and opposes abuses and corruption in 
labor unions but respects the principle the Pro- 
hibitionists forgot in 1919, that abuse doesn't take 
away the use. He recognizes the danger of big labor 
just as he does that of big business and big govern- 
ment, but he knows that only big labor can deal 
with big business on an equal footing. He is aware, 
therefore, that it is a union-bustinge maneuver to 
attempt to restrict unions by state lines in dealin 
with huge, nationwide capitalism. While he realize 
that higher wages often mean higher prices, he 
knows too that highe) profits have exactly the same 
effect, so he doesn’t ask labor to desist from seeking 


wage increases without asking capital to limit 
profits. 


N concluding his splendid work, Catholic Social 

Principles, Father John F. Cronin, S.S., writes 

eloquently of the task of Catholics in working 
lor a sound reorganization of society: 

“Time and again, the present Holy Father has 
called for courage and resolution in the face of the 
present crisis. He considers those who isolate them- 
selves from the fray or who minimize the social 
duties of Christians as virtual traitors in the face 
of the enemy. He calls us to a crusade more urgent 
and vital than those of old.” 

We would say that one of the marks of the pro- 
gressive conservative is that he doesn’t lend a deaf 
ear to that urgent appeal. 


Lath. Walk | as 
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. United Press 
Latest development in the cult of Evita Peron, late wife of Argentine 


dictator, is erection of this 450-foot monument in Buenos Aires. 
The cult of Evita is a pseudo-religious movement that insults the 
Church. The next logical step may be deification of Peron himself 
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IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





ITHIN the past few weeks, the usually blasé 
American press, in shocked tones, notified the 
public of the low estate of Japanese morals. Every 
year one million children are 
born in Japan. For every one 


Japan: The 
Apt Pupii 


of these live births, there is 
probably one unborn child 

aborted and destroyed. In Japan, 
abortions are legal and are performed for such casual reasons 
as the parents’ reluctance to support the child which their 
connubial romance has produced. Licensed medical assassins 
dispose of these economic encumbrances at about the cost 
of a ticket to a football game. 

While providing this horrible bulletin, the press neglected 
to commemorate a news item which it offered in 1950. 

At that time, a dispatch from Japan informed us that 
American Occupation officials had a brilliant brainstorm. 
The Japanese, they considered, were too prolific for their 
own good. Too many babies. Not enough rice. And no 
space to grow more rice. Occupation officials proceeded, 
therefore, to urge the Japanese to deal with the problem 
as if it held no moral content. 

(As a result of this brush with Western morality, the 
incidence of divorce began to skyrocket. Japanese indusiry 
branched out to manufacture a line of contraceptives. 
Abortions were legalized. By 1949, abortions reached a 
total of about 200,000 a year. This promising start has now 
pyramided into a _ mass-production, medically sponsored 
genocide which murders every other child conceived in 
Japan. 

The gasps of scandalized indignation launched by our 
press over this legalized carnage were edifying. No sounder 
reaction could be desired. The significant omission, how- 
ever, is, we think, too important to go uncommemorated. 

For, it is only part of the story to say that the Japanese 
are now murdering every other Japanese child. 
instructive part is this: 

They didn’t do it till the Americans came. 


The more 


R. Einstein was a great theorist in the field of physics. 
His solid originality will entitle him to a niche in 
the scientific Hall of Fame, no matter how radically 

his actual theories may be cor- 


rected or modified. This distinc- 
The Headlines and 


tion cannot be taken away from 
Dr. Einstein 


him. And it is enough sober 
acclaim for any man. On the 
occasion of his death, however, the news dramatists went 
overboard with the abandon customarily reserved for a 
Christmas cocktail party. 

They suggested, for instance, that Einstein was the great- 
est thinker the human race has produced 
best, gratuitous. At worst, it is nonsense. For, as a com- 


This claim is, at 


mentator on human society, Einstein's opinion was often as 
naive as his opinion of cosmic law was brilliant. 

Groping for a symbol of Einstein’s mental transcendence, 
the breathless commentators overgenerously gave him credit 
for the atom bomb. They thereby belittled the contributions 
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l 
Pope Pius XII looks hale and hearty as he returns to full round of 
papal duties. The Pope’s strength in the midst of adversity is an 
encouraging symbol of Christian strength in a world of confusion 


Religious News 
Rev. John Arens blesses new commercial art studio 
in Milwaukee. Blessing of businesses is new trend, 
but Church has blessing for everything in creation 


Pastor and parishioners of St. Stanislaus parish 
in West Warren, Mass., pitched in together to 
build school. That’s parish cooperation for you! 


OOM 


SNIN Sno} 





of such subatomic engineers as Becquerel, Rutherford, 
Lawrence, Chadwick, and Fermi. Actually, if the bomb had 
to wait on the exclusive intellectual tinkering of Einstein, 
we would probably never have had it. 


INSTEIN seems to have subscribed to the heady 
publicity he received as the incomparable genius, 
Some such thought must have prompted him to be. 

queath his brain to the balance. 


scale and calipers of science, 


The Nuclear Test 


But probably, at bottom, he was 
of Brain-power 


an essentially modest man who 
merely succumbed hypnotically 
to all this monotony of handclapping and acclaim. Our 
own thought would run somewhat like this: 

Science is only one of the branches of human enterprise 
in which a man’s mind can be challenged to peak perform. 
ance. Philosophy can be as exacting. So can legislating, 
raising a family, or managing a prize fighter. In all these 
arenas, there is room for blazing genius as well as outright 
imbecility. 

It is untair to the human race to rate a man’s talent by 
the rhetorical horsepower generated by a batch of copy- 
hungry publicists. In that case, the eye-catching witchery 
of nuclear physics would put the rest of the world in the 
shade. For the new physics draws publicists as horses draw 
flies. But. unlike the horse. some scientists have neither the 
disposition nor the tail to switch them off. ‘The representa- 
tive member of that fraternity, however, would readily admit 
that he has no monopoly of high-test know-how. 

Fhe nuclear bomb may be the biggest man-made “bang” 
in the physical world. But that does not mean it is the 
biggest “bang” that ever went off in the human brain. 


HE question of higher minimum wages has been 

presented to the current session of Congress. ‘The 

Administration asks for ninety cents an hour, a_ raise 

of filteen cents from the present 

a minimum. Organized labor is 

Minimum asking for a dollar and a quarter. 

Wage Laws Both groups want to broaden 

the coverage of the Act to in 

clude some of the workers who are at present exempt from 
its provisions. 

Labor does not expect to get its full request, but it does 
have serious hopes of getting one dollar an hour. ‘To secure 
this, it is throwing its support to farm groups seeking 
per cent parity for covered farm) products. Unions thus 
hope to split the conservative elements in Congress and win 
a substantial increase in the minimum rate. 

Labor leaders have a two-fold) motive in their efforts 
10 raise minimum wages. They aim mainly to cut down on 
the competition offered to unionized plants by competitors 
who pay low wages. But they also feel that a_ higher 
minimum will raise wages generally, since normal difter- 
enuials will be maintained among workers of varying skills. 

Opponents of wage-fixing by law give two arguments 
against the present move. They argue that employers will 
discharge workers who do not produce enough to meet the 
higher rates. A second objection is that higher labor costs 
will be passed on in higher prices, to the gain of no one. 

These arguments are by no means new. They were used 
against the original forty-cent rate of 1938 and the seventy- 
five cent rate of 1950. Until recently, there were few fac 
tual studies available as a check upon theoretical discussion. 

Last year, however, the Department of Labor put out a 
factual study of the effects of the 1950 increase. ‘The survey 
covered five industries particularly notorious for low wages. 
It studied earnings, employment, profits, and other related 
factors in these industries. 

Phe conclusion reached by this study was that the 1950 
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increase Was absorbed without any serious difficulty even by 
the lowest-wage industries. Of course, the inflation caused 
by the Korean War made the adjustment much easier. But 
it is still clear that wages can be increased by such firms, 
rovided that all competitors are in the same boat. 

The argument that wage increases are canceled out by 

gher costs likewise does not hold up under factual study. 
since the Wage-Hour Act was passed in 1938, workers unde 
is provisions have gained substantially in real wages. The 
sains were double those in the noncovered industries. 
This does not prove that wages can be raised recklessly. 
\ series of gradual changes is better than one leap that 
would present real problems of adjustment. In this way, 
firms can restudy production methods in the effort to increase 
their eficiency. Where price increases are necessary, they can 
be moderate and hence not disruptive. 

But we must face up to the fact that the present minimum 
is less than half the average manufacturing wage. Many 
workers, even in the better paid industries, find it difficult to 
rear families on their income. Partially for this reason, about 
ten million married women are working outside the home 
today. Surely a nation as rich as we are can do better than 
bv have done in distributing our wealth. 






E have a candidate for the meanest-guy-in-the-world 
championship. He is the fellow who dreams up the 
covers for pocket-edition books. We would back him 
against the grumpiest devil in 
hell. We are not thinking here 
of his cruelty to the decent 
reader who is looking for a 
decent book with which to kill 
fa few tedious hours on a train. That edifying citizen gets 
htreated badly enough. 

It is almost impossible for him to make a purchase without 
indicting himself as an out-and-out rake, shamelessly intent 
upon saturating his mind with sex. The most wholesome 


The Meanest Guy 
hin the World 





idetective story will feature a cover girl weighed down with 
a sultry expression and practically no clothing. “Victorian” 
dassics are bespangled with a flashy array of wolf-bait which 
would get the reader a wide berth from honorable females 
and might jeopardize his Catholic burial in the event ol 
catastrophic heart-failure or train wreck. 

But we are thinking here of a sadder case than his. We 
are thinking of the real “wolf” who goes sniffing around the 
bookstalls for precisely the kind of literary meat promised by 
the display of dermatology on the cover. 

This poor fellow invests an enormous amount of capital 
in his small purchase. The 35¢ which he slides across the 
pcounter is the negligible part of the investment. Beyond 
that, he gambles the salvation of his soul. The reading treat 
which he anticipates, from his view of the cover, involves 
serious sin. He commits that sin when he decides to read 
the book. 

Now consider this misguided bibliophile when he boards 
his train, stows his coat and hat on the luggage rack, opens 
his book, and starts browsing through its literary pasture, 
hunting for the erotic adventures suggested by the facile 
wench on the cover. . . . You know the rest. He never 
catches up with it. It isn’t in the book. The cover picture 
was only a come-on, a plant, a phony, a shill. 

So that the account balances thus: The publisher charged 
the customer 35¢ and the integrity of his soul. He promised 
a story of a spiciness comparable to the peep-show characte1 
of the cover. The customer paid the 35¢ and the health of 


> soul. But he didn’t get the story. 


As noted above, this is superdiabolical meanness. The 
levil is willing to swap authentically pleasant sin for one’s 
oul. In that sense, he will give you your money's worth. 

The publisher in question will not. 


June, 1955 
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Threat of radioactive fall-out from A-bomb tests 
has many people fearful. Careful checks, like this 
one, are continually made. There’s no danger yet 






















































Secretary of Labor Mitchell told Senate committee 
that U. S. should meet Red propaganda by telling 
the story of U. S. unions who have fought Reds 


Quemoy, pawn in the battle between Communist and Nationalist 
Chinese, is the scene of this traditional picture of peasant life. As 
power factions wrangle, life goes on as ever for the poor of the world 
United Press 
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Religious News Photos 
Rev. John H. Ryder, S.J., of Fordham University’s Russian Center, of- 
ficiates at a “Moleben,” a traditional ceremony of the Eastern Rite. 
Blessing of food was given at annual Russian-Chinese Easter feasting 








John A. Lee of Philadelphia, a 70-year-old retired postal worker, be- 
came the first Negro to receive the Holy Name Society's highest na- 
tional award, the Vercelli Medal, named after founder of the society 


James McElroy of the Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists presents the 
group’s annual Quadragesimo Anno award to Rev. John Monaghan of 
New York. Father Monaghan is typical of devoted labor priests 











Views in Brief 


“The Jungle’ Spreads. According to F. M. Hechilinge 
education editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, young 
sters in New York and Connecticut have been “studying’ 
the nearly sub-human world portrayed in the recent moyieg 
about life in a public high school, Blackboard Jungle. And 
attempts have been made by these same students to pu 
to work in their own schools some of the finer techniques 
of villainy they have learned. The result: several arrests, 


Hechlinger calls for an “adults only” classification for such 
“problem” films to prevent them from becoming “graduat 
seminars” in juvenile crime. Adults need to be made aware 
of the problems youngsters face in an educational system 
that is no longer God-centered, but self-centered. But to 
permit young toughs to use films like Blackboard Jungle 
to become better criminals is to eliminate any constructive 
value such films might have. 


Addressed to Youth. Thicre is a widely recognized tend. 
ency among many adults to criticize the constructive ener- 





gies of young people as “impetuous,” but Bishop John J.} 
Wright of Worcester, Mass., believes in giving youth its} 
head. In fact, he seems to believe that youth today is not} # 
nearly fiery enough. In a recent talk to the National Feder: | 
ation of Catholic College Students, the Bishop called for a} 


“wholesome sense of dissatisfaction, a dtwine discontent” in 


young people who hope to build a better world and who 
aspire to save their souls. “A bit of a revolutionary streak is 
probably only proof that your mind ts alive and that —_ 


heart has some fire in it.” 


Words of the Month. “Poverty and Suffering through. | 
out the world are even greater threats to a peaceful future | 
than the threat of a military catastrophe.”—Abbé Picrre. 
Strikes. Last year, few man-hours were lost through ¢ 
strikes. The beginning of this year, even fewer man-hours 
were lost. But since March, there has been a disturbing 
change: strikes are not only more frequent but more vio- 
lent. The more newsworthy strikes were those at Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, Southern Bell Telephone, and Sperry 
Gyroscope. All of these were violent and destructive. WV ork- 
ers must remember that, if a strike is to be just, it must be ) 
carried on in a lawful and fatr manner; violence and_ prop- 
erty destruction are unjust. If they disregard then moral 
obligations, they only hurt their cause and degrade them 
selves. f 
| 
Discrimination. Secretary of Labor Mitchell has warned 
of a discrimination in labor which is becoming a_ serious 
problem today: discrimination against those of mature and | 
advanced age. He points out that there are 42 per cent 
more workers over forty-five and 40 per cent more ove! 
sixty than in 1940. The danger is that they will be rejected 
simply because of their age, even though older workers in 
general are steadier, more reliable, and as productive as 
younger men. The Secretary said: “In addition to the moral 
wrong involved, we cannot aflord the waste that is caused 
by discrimination against older workers.” Years ago, Popé 
Pius XI insisted that “the opportunity to work be provided 


to those who are able and willing to work.” 


ig 
Life. The editors of Life, perhaps understandable, recently 
ran a long article on long life. They got around to the 
mnevitable question: “Is death from ‘natural causes’ inevt- » 
iable?” Their answer: “No one can say categorically that it 
is.” Ideally, then, “human immortality must be the goal of 
medical research.” We wouldn’t like to spoil the fun by 
quoting St. Paul: “It is appointed unto men once to die.” 
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MERGER 


The new merger of the AFL and CIO could 
lead to solid labor unity. 


A big problem: getting rid of the ““muggs 


by WILLIAM J. SMITH. S.J. 


the future 
memories of 


for 
with 


emorable and 
redolent the 
past in the history of organized 
should be the date February 8, 
On that day was laid the founda- 


labor 
1955. 
tion for a new and mightier federation 
of labor. AFL and CIO will once again 


stand strong and united under the 
leadership of George Meany. 
The original break-away from AFL 


by the Lewis-Murray-Hillman 


actually got under way in November, 


groups 


1935, while all were still under one 
name. Loud rumbling of dissent had 
been heard in the 1934 AFL Conven- 
tion. By 1937, ClO was well on its 


way to self-government. 

In the late °30’s, the country was still 
in the grip of the depression. For the 
first time in its history, the labor move- 
ment found a_ thoroughly — pro-labor 
President in the White House. Within 


June, 1955 


Dave Beck: In favor of “muggs’? 








There are problems. 


- 


5 


two years, the Wagner Act would open 
the gates wide for legitimate and unin- 
The time 
was ripe to bring the millions of un- 


hibited union organization. 


skilled workers in the mass production 


industries into the fold of organized 
labor. The big moguls of the AFL 
stubbornly refused to undertake such 


a crusade. Undaunted, old-time miners 
like John L. Phil Murray, 
Alan Haywood and_ clothing-industry 
leaders like Sidney Hillman, Dave Du- 
binsky, and Rieve 
launched the union movement 
which was to become the Congress ol 
Industrial Organizations. Within a few 
years it numbered in its ranks five mil- 
lion workers. 


Lewis, and 


Emil and others 


new 


The political and economic climate 
prevailing at the time had a_ bearing 
both on the original split and the recent 


reunion. In 1935, an economic depres- 








Meany: to 
lead the merger 


_ 


\dministration favorable to 
the 


sion and an 
organized labor acted as a spur to 
ambitions of the dissident labor leaders. 
In 1955 a 


work. 


influence was alt 
had 
luiling the workers into a spirit of list- 
thei 


contrary 


Economic prosperity been 


lessness toward union § activities. 
The 
looked upon as hostile by union leaders. 
On the the 
unfathomable figure of a new industrial 
giant called “Automation.” The long- 
talked-ol between AFL and CIO 


suddenly actuality. 


Republican Administration was 


horizon loomed as vet 


unity 
became an 

The principal trade-union issue that 
gave rise to the original quarrel in 1935 
was the refusal of AFL to organize effec- 
tively the unskilled workers in the mass 
production — industries. 


A primary aim of the secessionists 
was to build a nation-wide labor organi- 


zation, particularly in the mass-produc- 
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tion industries, equal as far as possible 
in numbers, prestige, and influence to 
the AFL. The goal had to be reached 
quickly while a sympathetic Administra- 
tion was still in office. 

Mistakes were made aplenty, espe- 
cially in relation to the evil of Commu- 
nism on the national, and 
national levels. The 
nevertheless, namely, the establishing of 
a worthy rival to the AFL, was accom- 
plished. 


local, inter- 


main objective, 


\s time went 
by its militant 


on, goaded perhaps 
the AFL 
began to slough off some of its dried- 
up attitudes. It into the 
fields of political edueation and political 
action in a way that had been previously 
neglected. 
Under the 
barreled, organizational force and with 


competitor, 


branched out 


pressure of this double- 
coodly assistance from outside sources 
such as the 


boards, and other public agencies, the 


clergy, educators, labo 
combined membership of the two organ- 
the 


workers at 


sixteen 
the 


number of 
the 


izations reached 
million time ol 
merger. 

Phe original cause of the split between 
the 


intense, competitive drives conducted to 


the two was soon forgotten in 


organize workers of all types and classes. 
Both AFL and CIO today, 


the case for 


as has been 
a number of years, organize 
CIO principle of industrial 
unionism. disregarding craft distinctions, 


along the 
whenever and wherever the opportunity 
itself. 
there 


presents 

While had talk of 
an impending agreement between AFI 
and CIO in 
there are 


been much 


recent years and though 


still a great many obstacles 
to organic unity to be cleared away, the 


had 


students of the 


conviction been growing among 


labor movement as well 


as among men prominent in its leader 


ship that, sooner or later, labor unity 


The 


distinctions between the 


was inevitable. differences and the 
two groups had 
steadily less and less in the 
On the local 


mutual 


crown past 


ten years. and regional 


level, co-operation in political 


pro] 


and in various 


iction 


COMMUNITY 


United Press photos 
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REV. WILLIAM SMITH, S.J., author of 
Spotlight on Social Order and other works, is 
Director of St. Peter’s College (N. J.) Institute 
of Industrial Relations. 





ects had been 
The first step 
unity was taken within the year when 


the no-raid pact, which preceded the 


constantly 
toward a 


increasing. 


more stable 


conference on the proposed merger, was 
the no-raid 
agreement was the absence of the name 
ol Dave Beck, International President of 
the 


signed. Conspicuous in 


Teamsters. 

Hopes are high that the new merge! 
will lead to true and solid, organic labor 
unity. On paper, the basic principles of 
both AFL and ClO 
into the 
federation. In actuality, however, 


have been incor- 


porated constitution of the 
new 
rumblings of doubt are even now being 


heard from the wings. 


I would be a sort of moral miracle if 
these far-flung 


organizations could 
be brought together in effective unity 
at all levels with the same speed and 
smoothness which characterized the 


negouations of the top leadership. Con- 
sidering the number of people involved 
fifteen o1 
the 


million 
interests of 


(at present sixteen 


members) , conflicting 


some of the respective segments, and the 
personalities in the picture, it could be 


years before a really efhcient and effect 


ive consolidation might be accomplished. 
In addition to the difficulties common 


to any such attempt at nation-wide 


unity, certain specific problems already 
exist which may develop into annoying 


obstacles, if not major roadblocks, on 


the way to complete, organic unity. They 


pertain to some of the unsavory aspects 


of trade-union activity which have been 


tolerated with too great leniency 


up to 


the present. An anecdote on Jimmy 


Durante offers an apt introduction for 


the subject. 


Jimmy is relaxing and sunning him 
self on the beach. The flies on this pa 
ticular day are havine a= field” day. 
Jimmy is unperturbed. (Live and let 


Wide World 





live—even flies have to eat.) Of a sud- 
den, an oversized horsefly lands on 
Jimmy’s famous schnozzola. With a 
swipe of his hand, he sweeps him off 
with the excited exclamation, ‘Get 
off, get off—all o’ ya get off. There’s a 
‘mugg’ in every crowd.” We have dealt 
with the rosier side of our subject. Now 
for the “Muggs.” 

It has been common knowledge for 
years that certain segments of the AFL 
have been controlled by racketeers with 
or without criminal records. One of the 
reasons, we have been told, that caused 
Walter Reuther to hesitate in agreeing 
to the the unsolved 
problem of what was to be done about 
this Thei 
given 


new merger was 


situation. presence and ac- 
Westbrook Pegler 
untold opportunities to paint the whole 


black, vile, 


tivities have 


labor movement as and 


evil because of them. 
If the new federation hopes to gain 
(and it 


will need that confidence) , positive and 


the confidence of the public 


public steps must be taken immediately 
the 
from 


their allies, 
ranks of 
organized labor movement. 


mobsters, 
the 


to eliminate 


and associates the 

The housecleaning can begin almost 
anywhere—practically in any city in the 
nation. The pirates who hijacked mil- 
lions from the pension funds of unsus- 
pecting workers were so open and pub- 


lic a scandal that already both AFL 
and CIO have taken measures to correct 
the condition. There are outfits like 


the Distillery, Rectifying & Wine Work- 


ers’ International Union of America, 
AFL, that have been conducting un- 
hampered rackets for years. There is 


the hushed-up scandal of Local 274 of 


the United Association of Journeymen 
& Apprentices of the U.S. & Canada, 
AFL. 
ments and dues had 
that 
circle of 
still 


the amount of money 


Unaccounted funds from 


tolerated 


assess- 
been for 
within 
the 


to estimate 


so long a time those 


the 


even 
the 
unable 


inner local and 


\ssociation are 
involved or where 
it has gone. 

There’s a local of the Carpenters’ In- 


ternational in Newark held in the tight 
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oon 


rip of a self-perpetuating, dictatorial 
ysiness agent. There’s a local of the 
restaurant workers in Jersey City which 
night be finecombed for union flaws. 
\ bakery local in Brooklyn has not 
sitated to put the squeeze on small 
ers and put them out of business. 
intend to the 
Pegler. 


e do not to subscribe 


smear-em-all’’ technique — of 
he problem exists, nevertheless, and 
, is deep and wide and in many in- 
Biances viclous. ‘The tew items we men- 
tion here are merely incidental reter- 
pnces. 

The Catholic Church has officially de- 
fended the right of all workers to  or- 
panize into associations of their own 
thoosing and participate in the forma- 
ion of a uncoerced contract. 
From the very beginning, the Church 
has stoutly maintained this right comes 


free and 


neither from government nor from em- 
ployers. It had been implanted in the 
ai of human beings when God first 
made men and women. Within the past 
few years, Pius XII, among a hundred 
ther pronouncements favorable to and 
: sympathy with the working people. 


ublicly 
sei “organizations of self-defense.” 
The Church in 
be of Christ, will continue to cham- 
pion and defend the rights of the work- 
But will flinch 
rom the responsibility of pointing out 
the trade 
pions nor fail to impress upon union 


declared labor unions to be 


her spokesman, the 


ng people. she not 


n cear-cut fashion abuses of 





ficials and union members their duty 
, correct 
Without a doubt the new constitution 


them. 


potentially places the organized labor 
Movement on a new and lofty plane. In 
fontent and wording it has the ring 
p! high-minded = statesmanship. 

The crux of the question, however, is 
How far and how deeply do the influ- 
a and control of the low-minded. the 
enal, and the corrupt elements in the 
Within the 
ew years the public will be given the 


lovement extend?” next 


nswer. A tremendous conflict of clash 


ng interests can be anticipated. 





Indicative of the nature of the prob- 






lem and the courage of George Meany 
to face up to it was the case of Dave 
seck, President of the Teamsters’ Inter- 
1ational, offering sanctuary to the dis- 
credited, racket-ridden International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Refusing or unable to clean its own 
house, two years ago the ILA was fin- 
ally expelled from the AFL. A commit- 
tee of four national vice-presidents, plus 
Meany, was appointed to form a rival 
AFL union and oust the expelled ILA 
from the piers. Dave Beck was one of 
the four. According to reports, one mil- 
lion dollars was spent on the venture. 

Iwo years of bitter turmoil and con- 
The final outcome was a 
ILA in an NLRB election 
by a scant majority of 319 votes out of 
20,000 cast. 


ONSCIOUS of the sordid history 
CC of ILA and with the current situa- 
tion still Dave Beck, 
goaded on by Jimmy Hoffa of dubious 
then had the effrontery 
clare publicly that the ILA would be 
the Team- 
He petitioned the 
AFL to that end. 
The subsequent election of ‘Tough 


fusion ensued. 
victory for 


fresh in) mind, 


renown, to de- 


welcomed into the ranks of 
sters International. 


Executive Board of the 


Tony” 
the ILA 


some ol 


\nastasia as a vice-president of 
the 
level-headed 


seemed to cool ardor of 
the 
Teamsters’ hierarchy 
unholy alliance. A 
the petition was held on May 


The final upshot of the whole affair 


more leaders 


of the toward the 


formal hearing on 
9 


was the terse announcement by George 


Meany “IvUs unconstitutional!” That 
was that. The ILA is still an orphan. 

It is significant that Meany and the 
Executive Board of the AFL met this 


first challenge with prompt courage. But 
of deeper significance and of equal im- 
portance is the simple fact that 
had The 
veals the magnitude and 


the 
incident re- 
the 
of the problems to be faced. The true 
the 
evil 


threat to be met. 


ugliness 


measure for evaluati situation 


1g 


was the indifference to shown. by 


Beck and Hoffa in even suggesting the 


course of action they proposed. 


United Press photos 


A similar, but perhaps less odious, 
manifestation of the same malady is 
that of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, AFL. The traditionally Commun- 
ist-dominated Fur and Work- 
ers Union of the U.S. and Canada, ex- 
pelled from the CIO, have received the 
glad hand from the Meat Cutters. 

Word had Union 
Square for every Commie union to leave 
its efforts to afhl- 
AFL or CIO 
\ new federal law denying to Com- 


Leathe 


gone out trom 
no stone unturned in 
iate again with some un- 
ion. 
munist-dominated unions the right to 
collective bargaining presumes AFL and 
CIO are 

The 
original 
ment 


non-Communist unions. 
knew that. 
announcement of the 


The 
agree- 
protest in high 

the indignant 

The 
Boys have been told to clean out the 
suffer 


Butcher boys 


raised howls ol 
AFL, 


voice of George Meany 


circles of led by 


Butcher 
Commies by midsummer or ex- 
pulsion from the AFL. 

For too long in the past, to the detri- 
ment of the nation as a whole, as well 
as the trade union movement, the AFL 
had_ hid the that 


each local Was autonomous. The 


beneath subterfuge 
union 
national body would do little or noth- 
ing about the problem of racketeers and 
undesirable elements on the local level. 
The long honeymoon of the CIO with 
ancient history. 
the 


the Communists is now 


The Constitution of new merger 
will give to the governing body the con- 


stitutional right and duty to take what- 


ever steps are necessary to protect the 
fair name of trade union members. To 
accomplish its legitimate aims and as- 
pirations, the American labor move- 


ment needs neither racketeers nor Com- 


munists. It should lop off the parasites 


with cutting blows. It will be all the 
stronger for the loss. 
The fate of America in the next fif- 


teen or twenty years may well hang upon 
the the the 
labor leaders of this country placed in 


decisions and actions ol 


positions of influence through this new 


merger. There should be no place in 


it for ‘“muggs” of any description. 


Opposite page: the men who led the original 
break-away: old-time miners John L. Lewis and 
Phil Murray, and clothing-industry leaders 
Sidney Hillman and Dave Dubinsky. 
page: on the ““muggs’”’ 


Hoffa and “Tough Tony” 


This 
side: Teamsters’ Jimmy 
Anastasia 





French parishioners and their pastor: Ten million out of forty million go to Mass on Sunday 
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Which is the real France -France pagan or France Catholid ? 








—_—— 
I is so cold on winter davs in the tory hands receive Communion .at lem. Many solutions have been tried I 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul Laster, although almost all of them are some of them, notably that of the} Mi 
on the Paris northwest outskirts that Catholic in origin Worker Priests, unsuccessfully. The fail} 0 
the surpliceless man who serves Mass Im many similar parishes, acute dis ure of some has not dissuaded others | ree 
sees his breath in smoky clouds in front  couragement has all but crushed the from making new attempts. This Hor 
4 him and huddles inside his muffler pastor. In some of the most de-Chris- \bbé Michonneau’s approach: too 
as he moves about the chancel tianized zones, not more than one o1 For one thing, the Abbé decided, | ©! 
Saints Peter and Paul is a minor 0 come to Mass. Priests are so com workers in France who get as little as} U" 
architectural monument Its groined pletely cut off trom the people that S10 or $15 a week feel that they cannot ili 
ceilings and fine tower go back to the picture like On the Waterfront, show afford to be full and equal members lite 
thirteenth century, back within a few ing a chaplain in close, fighting con of a parish community, especially since > "P 
decades of the time when Saint King tact with his dockside parishioners, has the well-to-do in France are among the} “© 
Louis IX ruled Catholic France. Much _ baffled French audiences. most fervent Catholic churchgoers and de 
has happened since then. Saints Peter Saints Peter and Paul is one of a it had long been the custom to conduct ha 
ind Paul is now in all but wholly mis growing number of French Catholic more or less elaborate weddings and Al 
sion territory, a mission land that rivals Church experiments aimed at stemming — other ceremonies in proportion with the 5 
others that pious Parisians for centuries and reversing the trend. affluence and pretensions of those in me 
have gone out to convert at the far ends This is the parish’s story. volved. One couple might be married at 
of the earth The pastor is Abbé Michonneau, one the main altar and escorted in and out | 
The church is in the Red belt that of the many French priests who have — of the church amid banks of flowers and 
girds Paris, the laborers’ quarters. Here, suffered at the alienation of the French organ music at the head of a long pro- cl 
as in the rest of the Paris worker areas, laboring classes and have agonized ove cession. Another might be married b 
little more than one per cent of the fac- a solution. Many have studied the prob- — drably at a side altar. " 
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Despite statistics, France is still traditionally Catholic at heart 


A good case could be made for either 








olie 

a 

tried In Saints Peter and Paul, Abbé © sit or what to do. A young curate stood 
sf the} Michonneau decided, there would be in the aisle speaking softly as the Mass 
1¢ fail. | One type wedding for all; everyone mar- went on, explaining the ceremony briefly 
others} tied at Mass before the main altar, and = and leading prayers in French. The 
his flowers, organ music, and a procession, young couple already were parents. The 

too, for all. Not a few of those who have child was born while the father was 

cided, | Come to him have been friendless, some- away in military service. Nuns of a new 
ttle av} Umes disowned by disapproving fam- order which wears ordinary street clothes 
cannot | ilies. In those cases, Abbé Michonneau’s took care of the future bride at then 
mbers | little Catholic Action band has showed convent near the Abbé’s church at the 
since} Up at his behest to make up the proces- time the baby was born. For the young 
ne the} sion the Abbé feels every young couple man, especially, the wedding Mass was 
rs and} deserves. Where penniless couples have one of his few contacts with France’s 
mduct} had no wedding breakfast prepared, the — traditional religion. 

s and{ Abbé even has arranged for one of his “I suppose you are saying to your- 
ith the | “good working-class wives” to offer that, selves: “Ah, at last!" Abbé Michonneau 
se in} Nothing fancy, but something. told the couple as they knelt before him. 
ried at . “That is only natural. Till now your 
1d out \bbé’s wed- love has been growing. 


Ss 


sed 
harried 


| ATTENDED one of the 


dings. Twenty friends of the couple 


rs mg 
2 pro- clustered together in the front of the all 


but empty church. Many looked ill at 
ease, not quite sure when to stand o1 
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It could not go 
ahead without God's approval and now 
you have that. You must help one an- 
other. God will give you strength.” 

The priest the 


spoke in simplest 


hy Barrett McGurn 


language. He spoke warmly, earnestly. 
The instinct to be 
is still almost 
of the few contacts most still 
have with the Church. To the priest 
and to his curate, with his words of ex- 


church 
France, 
French 


married in 


universal in one 


planation during the service, the mar- 
riage was a precious chance to attempt 
the hearts convictions of 
the brief visitors in the hope that they or 
others like them might resume the Mass 
attendance of their forefathers. The 
priest has had some success, though re- 
His 
parish has grown from 2,700 to 4,500 in 


to reach and 


sults have not been spectacular. 


six years, although many are 
and many 
members of 


children 
white-collar workers or 
the middle class, 
than the adult laborers whose 


priest 


are 
rather 
world the 
But 
some gains are better than and 
the Abbé, as his books about his efforts 
have shown, keeps a lively hope. 


HE question of how Catholic or ag- 
nostic is France is a complicated one, 


Monsignor 


longs most to penetrate. 


none 


Bressolles, honorary 
of the Catholic in Paris, tells 


the story of a conversation he 


rector 
University 
overheard 
between Bishop Chaptal, who was then 
auxiliary bishop of Paris, and Monsig- 
nor Baudrillart, of the Catholic 
a cardinal. 
It was twenty years ago, but the same 


Paris 
University, who later became 
exchange could occur today. 
“This country,” the 


Christian 


bishop said, “isn’t 


any more 
“Why, how can you say that?’ the 
future cardinal asked. “It’s Christian to 
the very marrow of its bone!” 


Both theses could be defended. France 


is a where 


country parents are apt to 
name their children Voltaire, Marat, 
Danton, or Kleber—names reminiscent 
of the tremendous revolt against the 


king and the Church which occurred at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


At the same time, it is a country 


whose capital city, Paris, has saints’ 
names on 200 of its streets and whose 
countryside has similar names for 4,400 


of its villages. 

It is a country where 25 per cent vote 
Communist and about as many again 
vote for other anticlerical parties, while 
80 to 90 per cent are baptized Catholics. 

it 1s 2 hundreds of 
priests have been killed and where the 


clergy have been reduced to severe pov- 


country where 


erty in the course of the past two hun- 


dred vears, but where a canonized saint, 


Joan of Arc, is revered probably as the 
country’s greatest hero. On Joan of 
Arc day in the springtime, the —hand- 


some, gilded, equestrian statue of the 
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Extreme poverty of the French poor, as shown by these 
children in a Marseilles slum, has led many to lose their Faith 


fifteenth-century warrior maiden is 
Party and 


alike. 


decorated by Communist 


Catholic 
Which is the true face of France? 


OME facts offer Bishop Chaptal dra 
matic support. There are more than 
15.000 parishes now 


residence 


parish organizations 


with no priest any 
longer in 


ago, 


Filty vears 


fewer than 5,000. parishes were in that 


condition. Vocations to the priesthood 


in the first years of this century were at 


the rate of 52 to 10,000 vouths of on 
dinary ordination age. In the postwat 
vears olf 1948 to 1950 they were down 
to thirty-nine out of the same numbe1 


The proportion of priests to potential 


parishioners gives an even more dra 


matic indication. In 1870 the propo) 


tion of active secular clergy to the 


nal Catholic 


nom 


.opulation was 15.5 to 
‘ot 


10,000. Now it is litthe more than two 
thirds of that, 10 to 11 to the same 
number, the same proportion France 
had in 1806 at the end of the ten-veai 


long attack of the French Revolution. 
Nuns and Brothers taught in French 

public schoolrooms less than a century 

Catholicism was the official 


ao 
ago. 


state 


religion and the government paid to 
support the 
i870 have 


banned 


priests Laws passed since 


changed all that and even 


religious teaching orders for 


long periods. slight change has been 


seen since the wat The French gov 


ernment is paying a few millions of 


dollars now each year to he Ip the Cath 
olic schools, but salaries of teachers are 
well below those in public schools, and 


there are signs that expenses over the 


coming decade will reduce the propo. 
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tion of children in religious schools. 


Catholicism in France is now to a 


extent 


erea a geographical and class 

\reas of | the 
around the edges where the Paris revolu 
1789 tound 
have retained the hithest proportion of 
Catholics. Alsace 


mountains fac 


phenomenon. country 


tion ol ite hardest to reach 


practicing Brittany, 
nd Lorraine, the Savoy 


ing Italy, and the Pyrenees near Lourdes 


are examples. Members olf the aristo 
rovalists who still identify 


XVI oof the 
with — the 


Cracy some 


the beheaded King Louis 


French Revolutionary era 
Church, various professors, a substantial 
part of the 
ness leaders, and other 
middle 
goers, in and out of the geographically 
Three-filtths of — the 


rural countryside ts indifferent, 


French intelligentsia, busi 
members of the 
class are among other church 


Catholic areas 


French 


however. People still feel vaguely Cath 
nic in the sense that they vote taxes to 
keep the village church from collapse, 
disapprove such things as divorce, be 


lieve in Baptism and perhaps catechism 
lor children, but may shun Sunday Mass 
entirely 

\ good example of an indifferent area 
Paris. One 
study showed that not one village in the 


is the countryside around 


eeneral Paris area, outside the city it 


sell, had as many as 40 per cent of the 


inhabitants receiving Communion dw 





BARRETT McGURN is head of the Paris 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune. Dur 
ing the last war he covered the Pacific crea 
for Yank: the Army Weekly. 





Wealthy patrons of Paris’ Longchamps race track provide 


contrast to poor. 


















History identified Church with rich 


Easter season. On the other 
hand, not one of the villages had more 
than 20° per 


ing the 


cent of its children = un- 
baptized. 

rural half 
ol France, showed 38 per cent of the 


One study, confined to the 


people practicing Catholicism, another 
nominally Catholic but 
indifferent, and 1.6 per cent consciously 


97 per cent 


non-Christian. Iwo per cent were 
Protestant. 
One 


French population, made by 


rough estimate of the whole 
a bishop, 
places those who attend Mass on Sunday 
at from 10,000,000 to 1£,000,000 out of 

population of just over 40,000,000, 
Just under 1,000,000) are Protestant. 


\bout 300,000, largely trom the French 


of the 
alter 
third 
estim 
Paris 
show 
name 
are | 
them 
nano 
Hocl 
Clau 
and 

Tl 
of ¢ 
hear 
unlil 
citie 
area 
arist 
class 
to C 
the 

earls 
the 

Yigic 
the 
Cat! 
on 

dele 
met 
has 


dre 





overseas areas, are Moslem. A quarter of 
a million are Jews. 


HE sections of the French country- 
fe which have become totally de- 
Christianized are few. One investigation, 
made by Father Boulard, a French priest 
only eighty 


and = sociologist, showed 


truly “missionary” cantons out of 
2.900 in rural France. 
Father 


where civil 


By a missionary 
Boulard 
burials were the 


canton, meant one 
rule, the 
church building was falling down, not 
more than one or two showed up for 
Mass, and at least a fifth of the children 
went unbaptized. 

The number is small but, significantly, 
there were no such areas at all in the 
French countryside fifty years ago. 

Factory areas of the cities have other 
religiously blighted zones. One priest 
has told of how he and some others tried 
to find “twelve good Christians” in a 
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parish of 40,000 residents and could 
not. The same priest reported that in 
one parish of his only eight out of 500 
parishioners received Easter Commun- 
jn and no man ever attended services 
cept on Palm Sunday and All Saints’ 
Day. 


ESPITE this, visitors to Paris are as- 
D) tonished by churches in the center 
of the city crowded to the doors at Mass 
after Mass on Sunday morning. Fully a 
third of the French intellectuals, by one 
estimate, are under Catholic influence. 
Paris theaters, along with the frivolous 
shows which have been attached to the 
name of Paris night life the world over, 
we busy with grave studies of religious 
themes as well, some of them hits. Ber- 
nanos’ Dialogues of the Carmelitans, 
Hochwalder’s On Earth as in Heaven, 
Claudel’s The Mary 
and Port Royale are recent examples. 

The reason for the crowded churches 


Annunciation to 


of central Paris is partly because the 
heart of the handsome French capital, 
unlike the suburbs of various American 
the residential 
area occupied to a degree by 
the middle 
dass, the groups among whom devotion 
to Catholicism is most notable. 
the only 


cities, is most desirable 
large 
aristocrats and members of 
It is not 
The 
early twentieth-century laws separating 
from the Catholic re- 
gion, after their initial harsh affect on 
the living conditions of the clergy, on 
Catholic training in the and 
on vocations, seem now to have had a 
delayed beneficial effect. A 
ment inspired by the papal encyclicals 


explanation, however. 


state 


he French 


schools, 
labor move- 


has sprung up and claims several hun- 
dred thousand members. 











Abbe Michonneau chats with street cleaner. 


typical worker. probably votes Communist, seldom attends Church” 
Photos from Barrett MceGuirn 


A political party, the Popular Repub- 
lican Movement, which itself on 
similar inspiration, has more than a 
tenth of the seats in the all-powerful 
National Assembly and has given France 


bases 


several of its postwar premiers, notably 
including Robert Schuman, “the father 
of the idea of a united Europe,” and 
Georges Bidault. The idea of a premier 
who Mass would have 
ished many a Frenchmen at the time of 
the struggle over the Separation laws, 
but now, the present 
premier, Edgar Faure, the hour has come 


goes to aston- 


according to 


to “pluck the poisoned arrow” of the 
decades-old quarrel over State-financing 
of Catholic religious education out of 
the side of France. 

The future of French Catholicism is 
hard to foretell. Modern influences, 
even including the bicycle, are threat- 
religious faith in some of the 
outlying areas. I remember visiting one 
such area in Brittany. I asked one old 
peasant woman who had 


ening 


befriended us 
for her. 
“Ves,” she said. “Drive me to church 


if we could do anything 


Sunday morning in your car.” 

It was a five-mile round trip. It was 
her custom to walk it all, every Sunday. 
Her son sat the back 
tiny French car as we made the 
trip that Sunday. 


with her in seat 
of my 
The mother sat rig- 
idly, staring ahead in astonishment. The 
son craned around stiffly as we passed 
walking, and occasionally cycling, mem- 
bers of the same congregation on their 
way to the heart of their than 
1,000-year-old parish. He 


want to be sure that all his friends saw 


more 
seemed to 


his face outlined in the tiny space of 
the back window. The old woman would 


never have thought of skipping the 


Says the Abbe: “‘He’s 




























long walk to Mass because she had no 
transportation, but her daughter, who 
went to work in a factory in Paris’s Red 
belt, abandoned her religion in a mat- 
ter of months. 


cy. the positive side, however, is the 
case of the scores of thousands of 
French laymen and laywomen who have 
joined Catholic Action groups of a wide 
variety adapted to almost every age and 
condition of life, that of the de- 
Christianized laborers to that of the 
businessmen, a group not always dis 
tinguished for The 
daughter of one leader of Catholic Ac- 
tion 


from 


social conscience. 


businessmen became so impressed 
with the problems her father encount- 
ered in his studies of religious principles 


applied to his work that she took a job 


as a manual laborer to share in the 
misery of the French working class. 
For Abbé Michonneau this is the 


great hope. In past centuries, when the 
“throne and_= altar” united in 
France, the official but- 
tressed and protected like an armed 
citadel, the Abbé says. Reaction against 
the 
ciety much of the French 
Church down in ruins along with the 


were 


religion was 


the monarchy and against old so- 


brought 


overthrown old system. Christ spoke 
rather of a “leaven,” the Abbé adds. For 
him the earnest young members of 


Catholic 
society in which the Church is subjected 


Action working in a free new 


to no compromises is better. For all the 
arguments that can be produced to sup- 
port the remark of Bishop Chaptal, 
there are many others to back 
Monsignor Baudrillart and to lend en 
couragement to the 
pastors like Abbé Michonneau. 


those ol 


many imaginative 


Wedding at Ss. Peter and Paul Church: The poor 
get all the trimmings that the rich can afford 
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Perhaps the happiness of Sisters has 


surprised you. It shouldn’t. Here a well- 


known Sister tells you why 


| Like Being 
a Dominican 


by SISTER MARY JEAN DORCY. O.P. 


DISCOURAGING 


ivens are apt to 


number of cit- 
make the odd 

judgment that religious, who dress 
diflcrently from and who obvi- 


live differently, are not human at 


others 
cusl\ 
all. It is easier to conclude that they are 
simply little Mars 
face the that 


Ww ho ( he yose to serve 


from 
truth, 


men than to 


plain they are 


fellow Americans 


God in one way rather than in another. 


It would be much more romantic to be- 
lieve that they are frustrated, pale, and 
wistlul, fretting at their narrow rooms. 


(Have vou seen the 
can get filty o7 
them.) That those who wear a religious 


habit might do so because they like to 
do sO is, ] 


rooms lately? You 


sixty children into 


realize, a surprise to many. 

There is no need for me to prove to 
anyone that the Dominican life is beau- 
tiful. Popes and Saints have taken care 
of that years ago. My thesis here is that, 
inconsequential though the fact may b« 
in history, I like being a Dominican. 

I have said so no less than 45,000 times 
in that most clinging of all media, print- 


ters’ ink. Someone in the Sheed and 
Ward office—I think it was Marigold 
Hunt—named the attempt Shepherd’s 
Tartan and for the year I have 


past 
been vigorously upholding my original 
contention that life, while it 
is no bed of roses, is still a far, far ery 


religious 


from the drab and unhappy existence it 
is often thought to be. One or two of 
my correspondents felt that I had made 
it seem much too normal and happy a 
life to be quite true. As one put it, “You 
make it all seem so gay, so untroubled. 
Don’t you ever have disappointments, or 
interior trials? Is it really that much 
fun?” 

You must, of course, 
Religious life is not 


define “fun.” 


a three-ring circus. 
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Religious life doesn’t cut you away from your own 


I have never met anyone, either 
convent or out of it, who hasn't a share 
of the world’s trouble. 

I have never belonged to any but my 
own therefore, can 


community and, 


speak only as a have in 


the course of twenty years lived with at 


Dominican. | 


least twelve of the other Dominican con- 
eregations in the United States, for any- 
where from a week to a year. While ow 
own community is still in the pioneer 
class, since it works principally in pio 
country and 
less sophistication than one might ex- 
pect in the 
find difference in spirit: in- 


side Dominican doors or, for that 


neel has, therefore, 


cities of the East, I do not 
very much 
mat- 
ter, inside any convent doors. 

You are a stranger while you stand on 
the front step, waiting that Customary 


filteen minutes for someone to answer 
the doorbell. Once inside, you are at 
home. The Sisters in whatever convent 


you visit will turn up almost the identi- 
cal virtues, ailments, problems, and jokes 
that you find at home. So I have felt it 





Sister Mary Jean Dorcy (right) and 
another Sister giving a piano lesson 


in the 


safe to generalize. And I do not think 
that the picture I have painted is too 
gay. 

There are, of course, individual Sisters 
who are not doing a very good job of 
living the religious life. ‘They are, thank 
God, very few. Unhappiness, in a_per- 
religious habit, — sticks 
out like an arm in a cast. I have seen 


son wearing a 


it, now and again. But the condition is 
so rare that it presents a very small prob- 
lem. Against these few, pitiful cases are 
the thousands of and well-ad- 
justed nuns to whom their vocation is 


life’s great adventure. 


happy 


If | were making a composite picture 
of the American nun it would go some- 
thing like this: She is a woman of an 
age that even her own sisters cannot 
guess accurately, a person to whom old 
pupils will return after a quarter of a 
century and gasp, “But Sister—you look 
exactly the same as you did when you 
taught me_ fractions!”” She 


heavy and probably quite unreasonable 


wears her 


robes with a grace that a queen could 
envy, and she never looks hot or hurried. 

Her smile comes easily and she laughs 
times and 
though she had many secret jokes with 
her Maker. Her logic is open to ques- 
tion—if you are fussy about logic. She 
lays all her problems of a practical na- 
ture at the feet of Saint Joseph or the 
Sacred Heart and blames most of her 
conclusions on them. 

She is probably a capable teacher or 
nurse, but she has little sense of direc- 
tion. As one harried porter put it, “Dey 
mighty nice ladies, but dey sho NEVVA 
knows which way to go!” 
she distills in a hurried world an air 
of timelessness that jerks us back 
abruptly from Mammon’s timeclock to 


at unexpected places as 


As a religious, 
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God’s Eternity. And she is a_ person 
whom others take for granted until 
they are in a tight spot and remember 
to come and say, “Sister, pray for me!” 

There is one popular fallacy that one 
meets again and again; it is the idea 
that people either do or do not grow 
up to be Sisters, and the whole thing is 


settled forever by one’s First Commun- 


ion. It reminds me of the time one of 
our first-grade teachers scolded a little 
boy for climbing a high embankment 
behind the convent. He looked at her 
appraisingly and said, “’Ster, when you 
was a litthe—real litthe—didn’t you ever 
dimb up there?’ 

More than first-graders have the no- 
one grows up in a convent. 


tion that 
It is true, of course, that some little girls 
of five or six have made up their minds 
to such a course and that some of them 
stick to it. But it is equally true that 
others, who have had contact 
with Sisters until they are long out of 
school, may have a very real vocation. 

Etched deeply in an otherwise clut- 
tered memory is the sequence of events 
that led, finally, to my own decision to 
enter the convent. A friend of mine was 
going to Maryknoll and had told me all 
about it. inter- 
esting to me, but not at all personal. 
One afternoon | had come home early 
from the University and was doing a 
drawing on the board for one of the 
Sisters at the 
There was a picture on her desk, of 


may no 


The idea was new and 


Academy where I lived. 


attractive col- 
oring. “kes 
pretty,” I said. “Christ knocking at the 


gate.” 


minor artistic value but 


I stopped to look at. it. 


“Do you want it?” she said casually, 
straightening her desk. I thanked 
and slipped it into the pocket of my 
jacket. That night it was on my dresse1 
when Helen Helen 


wise where I was foolish and who knew 


her 


came in; who was 
most of the answers I didn’t know. 

“Oh!” she said, swooping down on the 
picture. “Vocation picture. Who’s been 
angling for you?” 


RESPONDED hotly it was nothing 
| of the kind. It was just—well, it was 
just Christ knocking at the gate, that 
all. But I Helen 
for being so everlastingly right about 
things. I knew when I looked at it that 
she was right. Christ was knocking at 
the gate. 

For a week I fought with that picture. 
Sometimes I would turn it to the wall, 
which meant that I had to do a quick 
turn if a Sister came into the room. Be- 
ing involved in a little-theater group, I 
had to report for play practice every 


was was furious at 


night and my memory began playing 
tricks on me. One night the lad play- 
ing opposite me informed me _ brightly 
that he had heard I was going to enter 
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the convent. I threw an apple at him. 

Greek Literature and Spanish took a 
bad beating while I figured desperately 
how I could ever manage the practical 
details: three more of college, 
teach four years to pay off my college 
education; I’d be 24, and I could be a 
Maryknoller and go to Japan. 

Before long I decided I could take a 
year and go to summer 
very hard to convince 


years 


off college 
school. I tried 


myself that the whole thing was impos- 
sible and that I couldn’t do it. The day 
I decided that maybe I could finish col- 
lege in a year and a half and then teach 
two years—on the Olympic 
salaries were 


Peninsula 


where the fabulous and 


* 
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there was no place to spend your money 
—the Spanish teacher gave me a worried 
look and a grade warning. 

That night at Benediction I suddenly 
knew, once and for all, that Maryknoll 
and Japan had been a fantasy for one 
who had neither rugged health nor 
language ability and that if I simply 
shifted my sights nearer home many of 
my problems would be over. It was true 
that I hadn't talked to the Dominicans 
about the matter, nor they to me; per- 
haps they wouldn’t take me. 

With a_ brand worry, I raced 
home from Benediction, took the 
scribbled list on which I had been prac- 
ticing my scanty mathematics for a week, 


new 
out 














You are a stranger on the front step. Inside, you are at home 
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In a spot, others remember to come and say, “Sister, pray for me!” 


and across it in red pencil wrote “July.” 

I don’t know what that proves except 
that God takes His time 
and method to do what He 
do. Certainl¥ I had no intention of get- 


always own 


sets out to 
tinge involved, and as far as I can re 


member nobody said anything to me 


about religious vocation. I once heard 
a Dominican preach on the family spirit 
of the Order, and I do recall one thing 
that he because it has proved so 
verv true. “You will 
Mother, and Ow 


cial way your mother; you will give up 


said 
give up your 
Lady will be in a spe 
your brothers and sisters, and God will 
vive you thousands of brothers and. sis- 
ters: vou turn from vour hearthstone and 
youl 


verv Dominican convent will be 


( 
> “a 
home. 

It has been a happy surprise to me to 
that re 
from your own; you may not 


that. ol 


discovei ligious life doesn’t cut 


you away 


sce them too often, but itself, 


isn't a situation peculiar to religious 
life. And they share with you in the 
prayers and good works of a family that 
reaches around the earth and_ back 


through the centuries and ahead to 


cenerations unborn. 

Lach vear on February 4, Dominicans 
in Louisiana, Salamanca, London, and 
South Africa pray for my parents and I] 
pray for theirs. On November 10, my 
prayers are for Dominican brothers and 
1792, in 


the pioneers who 


France in 
Spain in the 1930's, for 


sisters who died in 
died when America was vounge and for 
vesterday in Chi 
One Novem 
I will join that 


the Sister who died 


cago, Seattle, or Florence. 
ber 10, when I am dead, 
eroup and be happy for the prayers ol 
Dominicans throughout the world. 
From the individuals who compris 
gains other and very 


Sistel 


the community one 
{ 


definite advantages. Joan is an 
example ol 


Sister Joan 
and I started business together when we 


what I mean. 


vere very young professed, writing plays 
Mine 
hers the 


lor our children. was the creative 


imagination infallible sense of 
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whether the thing would work or not. 
Either one, alone, would not produce 
a play: together, we produced quite a 
lew. 


I think it 
dedicate your life to God and put what 


is like this, that when you 


abilities you have into the community 


pool, God arranges it that someone else 
will supply for the things that you do 
not have. For many years now my 
Dominican brothers have rallied to my 
assistance when I needed help in theol 
ogy, history, and languages: twenty ol 
them gave blood when I was in despet 
ite need of it, just as readily as they 
time when that was 


have given of then 


thing. I know, without 


why so many olf the early 


the necessary 
being told, 
vreat works of the religious Orders are 
unsigned and why, now, researchers can 
not tell exactly who wrote or painted 
SOE 


masterpiece. It is because of the 


vreat sca of charity on which most of 


these things had their launching; you 
cannot always tell exactly who was re- 
sponsible. 

These are some of the reasons why 


I say IT am happy to be a Dominican. In 


manv wavs, these same reasons would 


BY applicable to one who is a Franciscan, 


a Mercy, a Josephite. I am not claiming 
that my own Order has any monopoly 
on any of its virtues, only that it is the 
one I know best. Any American religious 
will agree with me when I claim that 
we are members of the most optimistic 
profession in the world, It is popula 
mourn 
condemn the young, and to have little 


today to about the future, to 


patience with anyone. But the young 
girls coming into our novitiates today 
They 
sophisticated 


may be, out 
than ow 


are top quality. 
wardly, 
pioneers. But we need only look at the 


more 
material advantages they renounce to 
see that they have a solid spirit of sacri 
fice. 

\ country has need of religion, and 
in the present order of things—ol Re 
ligious to teach the things of God in 
the various languages of charity, teach- 
ing, nursing, social work. .\s our coun 
try takes its place in the vanguard ol 
the nations, we should not overlook ou 
Ireland, 
sionaries, may not be in need of religi 


responsibility. mother of mis 
ous teachers, but France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, who gave so many splendid 
priests and nuns to us when our country 
was young, have growing needs. There 
i that has not 
\frica 
all present problems. Our own country 


world 
India, China, 


is a vast Pagan 


vet been reached: 


will need Sisters for many generations to 
come. This vast apostolate is the joy and 
the heartache of bishops and _ religious 
superiors who see so plainly the fields 
white for the harvest, the fewness of the 
laborers. 

It is simply not sensible for parents 
and other responsible adults to Oppose 
capable young people who are generous 
enough to answer the call of Christ. Such 
people, badly blinded by prejudice, are 
vulnerable to reasonable 
That is why I have not con- 


usually not 
arguments. 
myself with reasonable 


cerned argu 


ments. Perhaps you still do not agree 
with me about the Dominican life: but 


I like it. 





A country needs religion and religious to teach the things of God 
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RONT Street, Belleville. 
north and south along the River 

Moira, which tumbling 
through the town out of the northern 
woods into the Bay of Quinte on Lake 
Ontario to the 


runs 


comes 


south. Front Street. is 
Mportant, for despite its name it is 
really Main Street, 


Canada. 


English-speaking 


Belleville is an attractive city of 20, 


}000 people, resting cozily in’ its river 
valley 125 miles to the east of 


Hin the Province of Ontario. It 


Poronto 
is a city 
ol homes, of tree-lined streets, and 
wooded parks. 


From the very first, the city gives you 


June, 1955 


et 
a 


HE 





American-vet-British 
\s you drive in from the east, a 


something of — its 
flavor. 


Chamber of Commerce sign says, “Wel 
Belleville, The Friendly City. 
In the Heart of Hastings County.” 

It is all verv much like entering any 
city of 20,000 in the United States. You 
feel that you are definitely in America. 


come to 


The feeling deepens as you enter the 
city and turn sharply right to ascend 


Front Street. You pass a couple of 
Greek restaurants and a Chinese laun- 
dry. Bill Cook’s Cigar Store and Lat- 


timer’s Drug Store are no more dilfer- 
ent from what you are used to at home 
than the square-lettered F. W. Wool- 


Main Street: 


CANADA 


Main Street, Belleville, presents 


that is something rather good 


“the friendly city.” 
‘ Canadian Cheddar is the area’s big business 


a blending of Britain and the States 


hy James G. Shaw 





1BOVE—Production of 


worth sign over its glaring red front. 


But already you will have noticed dif- 


ferences. As you kept your eye on the 


large number two's marking the high 
> > 


wav, vou noticed that the familiar shield 


was topped by an unfamiliar royal 


crown and bore the words, “The King’s 
Highway.” The 
Britain’s Union Jack 
bought was measured in imperial gal- 


(one-filth 


flag you saw flying was 
The gasoline you 
lons larger than your own) 
and the dollars you offered in payment 
were apologetically scaled down to about 
ninety-eight cents each. 

You knew 


the gentle rebuff of +t 


And 
American 


you were in Canada. 


he great 
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In Belleville, the measure of happiness 





tis American: but the 





dollar (when you knew that the British 


pound was away below par) gave you a 


hint that this country was neither Amer- 
ica’s servant nor Britain’s slave. 
Meeting the people along Front 
Street increases an American’s feeling 
of “it’s the same only different.” You 


like the friendly way they greet you, 
their readiness to help. You soon notice 
that the much 
American than British in their general 
accent, quite often smack of Glasgow or 
Aberdeen o1 


tell 


Britain-overlaid-with 


voices, though more 


London on 


vou the 


Lancashire. 
Your ears story. of 
that 


\s you get to know 


same 
\merica you 
read with your eves 


the and 


men women of Belleville, you 
find that the same blend has formed 
their thinking, their habits, and their 


whole way of life. You can’t help feel- 


ing that the result has been something 


good. 


ERB Morton, owner-publisher of 
Belleville’s newspaper, the Ontario 


Intelligencer, is 


an admirable example 
of the type of men who have shaped 
the town’s growth during the past forty 
years. 

“People live a fairly good life here,” 
the publisher told me, 
to like it. There are 
in Belleville 
them 


they seem 
5,000 houses 
4.500 of 
Over 55 
per cent of the householders own thei 


“and 
sOTnE 
than 


and more 


are one-family dwellings. 
own homes. 


There are approximately 


3,000 television sets in the city and car 
and truck registrations total 5,949.” 
Even the standard for measuring hap- 


piness is decidedly \merican. 


\ study made in 1953 put the aver 
age wage at something over S554 a week. 
There was a good random check on 


all this when I dropped into the Corbin 
Lock Company with photographer Bob 
McCormick. We were 
typical Belleville small industry picture. 
Bob 
shot 


looking for a 


selected a machine 


press for his 


and, while he set 


his camera, I 


spoke with — the 
Morris. 
\t 34, Godfrey is married, 


daughters, Margaret, 10, 


operator, Godfrey 
two 
Cathie, 7. 
International Molders 
Workers I ef & 


afhliate. He works on a piece-work basis 


has 
and 
He belongs to the 
and Factory nion, an 
and takes home between fifty and filty- 
five dollars. The 
Mrs. Morris a supplement to the pay 
envelope through Canada’s Family Al- 
lowance Act. 
of the parent’s income 
for each child: $5 to the age of 


from five to ten, S7 


two children 


bring 


This provides, regardless 
checks 


five, $6 


monthly 


from ten to twelve, 
and $8 from twelve to 


I asked 


sixteen. 


Godfrey if he ever thought 


20 


the States, where 


highea 
g 


ol moving to wages 


would be and about the 


prices 
samc, 


“Well, | 


quiet 


said in his 
“Sometimes I do think 
But I had 
some of it doing war work at Fort Erie. 
Then | came back here.” 

“You like it here?” 


‘lL guess so. We get along pretty good. 


don't know,” he 


Voce. 


about them higher wages. 


! own my own home. We have a car 
und a television. There’s about a quar- 
ter of an acre around the house that’s 


cood for a vegetable garden.” 

The tactory, though just three blocks 
from the heart of the city, was right on 
the Bay of Quinte. So I asked Godfrey 
il he The look of 
pained surprise he gave me showed that 
| had asked a silly question. Everybody 


And I had 


ever went fishing 


in Belleville goes fishing! 
struck a real 


Oh, sure,” he said. “Just about every 


fisherman. 


night I go out on the bay from work and 


mostly I can bring home three 


Couple of weeks 


two ol! 
pickerel belore suppel 
avo | down the 


went with 


bay a_ bit 
some other fellows and caught 


that 


a Lunge 


weighed thirty meas 


ured forty-five inches. I brought it into 


pounds. It 


the shop here for the fellows to see. 
“Do any hunting?” 
‘A bit. 


eo back north into Hastings County and 


Mostly deer. Every season we 
its a bad trip if a fellow doesn’t come 
home with his deer.” 

Others, 1 prelerred duck 
hunting which is excellent both around 
the bay and in the lakes which dot the 
Highland of Hastings. 
like 


was reluctant to go on record 


learned, 


Godtrey. 
Belleville, 
about his feelings with regard to Britain 
and America. Like the average English- 
speaking Canadian, he likes the fact that 
stock and has the 
United States for a neighbor. But he is 
happy that an ocean s¢ parates him from 
the one and a 


most people I met in 


he comes ol British 


definite 
from the other. 


very political 


boundary 
Belleville started as a farm center and, 


in spite of the increasing predominance 


of industry and commerce, it still owes 


much to the rich earth surrounding it. 


On three days a week, farmers bring 
their produce into town and sit beside 
it in the plaza behind the old, red-brick 
Citv Hall. But it is easy to see that this 


is far from the major sales outlet it used 





JAMES G. 
critic for 


SHAW, 
Canadian 


columnist and literary 


Catholic papers, was 
educated in Scotland and at Loyola College, 
1954 he published 
third 
Catholic 


Montreal. In two books 


and collaborated on a He has also 


written for various periodicals. 


to be. An old lady sits behind a hoard 
on which four dressed 
spread out. Over her head you can see 


the gleaming tront of one of the city’s 


chickens are 


four supermarkets. The century-old 
open-air market takes in a very tiny 
fraction of the eight million dollars 
Belleville spends on food every year, 
Nor does it handle much of the tour 
million dollars worth of cheese the area 
produces and processes annually. 

The quality of its Cheddar Cheese 


has brought Canadian and foreign buy. 
crs to Belleville tor over fifty years. Two 
well-known brands, Black Diamond and 
Cook's, are processed here; and this is 
the headquarters of the Ontario Cheese 
Producers’ Marketing Board. 
\t the Marketing B 
Preasurer Charles Heath explained that 
250 cheese 
marketing — ol 


soard, Secretary- 


about factories entrust the 


eighty-three — million 
pounds of cheese a year to the organiZa- 
tion. “Belleville was picked for ou 
location,” he 


trally 


said, “because it is cen- 
located and because the district is 
the largest producer of Canadian ched- 
dar.” 

Bill Graydon, the Federal government 
Food Drug Inspector, drove us 


across the bridge to the Mountain View 


and 


Cheese Factory. Here we watched Lester 
Wyatt curds in the im- 
maculately clean little building he runs 
with the help of his wife and son. Lester 
the 
thirty-five years. 


salting some 


has been in cheese business tor 


“It’s a great dairy around 
here,” he said, “and we produce a good 
brand ol 
market.” 
been 


coUunLry 
cheese that’s always sure ol a 
He claimed that he had never 
particularly tempted either to 
cross the lake to the United States or to 
go back to England. He used the phrase 
I heard often in Belleville, “I like it 
here.” 


N the way back, Bill Graydon told 
us that in addition to cheese tac- 
tories he had forty canning plants un- 


der his jurisdiction. “The 
the quantity is amazing,” 


variety and 
he said. “Every 
year they pack about three million cases 
ol tomatoes, 


asparagus, corn, peas, cu- 


cumbers, lima beans, apples, plums, 
cherries, raspberries, and strawberries.” 

Belleville the farm cente1 
industrial 
teenth century 
railroading. It is now definitely a 
mercial and industrial with torty- 
four varied industries and more coming 


in each 


its first 
the 
lumbering 


got 
5 
additions back in 


from 


nine 
and 
com- 
city 
year. Lumbering has_ passed 
from the picture, but this is still very 
much a railroad town. 

Some 1,500 of Belleville’s wage earn- 
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ers carry their dinner-pails out to the 
Canadian National Railway yards in the 
north end. In the superintendent's of- 
fice, we talked with veteran 
Allan Meagher. After explaining that 
Mr. White, the superintendent, was up 


railroader 


the line inspecting some damage, Allan 
displayed all the railroader’s pride of 
profession in telling how the C.N.R. is 
woven into the city’s life. 

“We figure that about 5,000 people 
in this town (pop. 19,981) depend di- 
yectly on the half-million-dollar payroll 


that goes out of here every month. This 
is divisional headquarters for 12,000 
miles of railroad. The town grew up 


around these yards and its people have 


worked here for about seventy-five 
years.” 

\llan himself is a good example. He 
has four sons following his footsteps in 


the C.N.R. 


OU can’t go far in Belleville with- 
- meeting a railroad man or run- 
ning into railroad talk. Ken Edgecombe, 
who works in the office with Allan and 
is President of the local Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Veterans in Canada, had 
his own way of putting this: “On pay 
nights at the C.N.R., the 
fly down at the Army and Navy Club.” 

In the more recent industrial expan- 
Belleville and in its active little 
world of 


cinders sure 


sion ol 
commerce, there was more in- 
dication of the large role America plays 
in the lives of all Canadians. Many of 
the city’s industries are of American 
parentage. This creates a strong aware- 
ness of the importance of United States 
capital in the development of Canada. 
On the executive and sales level there 
is constant interchange with the parent 
or affiliate organization. 

And even down to the lowest worker 
there is and 


common appreciative 


knowledge that “American money’ is 
behind the payroll that brings them 
bread and television sets. When Jeep 


Lang, from the Post Office, was telling 
me with emphasis, “We like Americans,” 
a triend said over his shoulder, “Why 
don’t you tell him we like their money.” 

Several of the industries are, of course, 
native. Corby’s Distilleries, for example, 
which is now part of the giant Canadian 
Industrial Alcohols plant which sprawls 
over Corbyville just north of the town, 
lias stamped the name Corby all over 
Belleville. The city’s second largest em- 
ployer with 900 employees is Northern 
Electric, which 


came to Belleville only 


seven years ago. But even that Canadian 
company is thought of by the man in 
the street as part of the vast web which 


includes the Bell Telephone Company 
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Hastings County Home for the Aged: Co-operation is the keynote for 
handling one of Belleville’s chief social problems, care of the old 


Godfrey Morris, Belleville factory 
hand: family allowances are a help 





Gold leaf craftsman: the machine 
has put the crafts out of business 





Belleville’s young businessmen: American goals, American methods, 
. . . *. . Oye 
and American money are giving new directions to the old way of life 


in Canada and General Electric and 
\. T. & T. in the U. S. Other firms like 
Bakelite, Stephen-Adamson, — Stewart- 
Warner-Alemite, Max- 


well are direct Canadian incorporations 


and Hollywood 
ol American firms. 

this. It is 
simply taken for granted as part of the 
Canada Belleville up. 
United States capital supplied the town 


There is no resentment of 


way and oTrew 
and there is 
no surprise that money comes from the 
work the 25,000,000 
in the Marmora 
deposit twenty-eight miles from  Belle- 
ville and to sink the first shafts in the 


with its first lumber mill 


same direction to 


tons of magnetic iron 


little 
County. 


uranium finds at Bancroft, a far- 
ther The 


people of Belleville seem to know that 


north in Hastings 
their financial dealings with their giant 


neighbor are controlled by a firm Cana- 


dian hand. And they have the sound- 
ness of their dollar to prove it. 
The younger generation of business 


men are definitely modeling themselves 
\mong them, 
Cana- 
\mer- 
American goals, admira- 
and 
industrial achievements, all join to turn 
the 


on the American pattern. 


the line of demarcation between 


dians and Americans grows faint. 


ican methods, 


tion of American commercial 


younger minds more and more 
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Politics in Belleville 





The Voss family, immigrant farmers from Holland: “Holland has a lot of 
farmers and not enough land. Here in Canada it’s the other way around” 


toward the United States. The contrast 


vetween old wavs and new is quite 
noticeable in Belleville. 
This has shown itself in political 


change. Traditionally sendine Conse 


vatives to the Dominion Parliament, 
Belleville 
clections to send a 

I talked 


Parliament 


has turned in the last two 
Liberal to Ottawa 

present Member ol 
Follwell, at his hard 
Street \ 
Ilack-haired man in his 
Frank's 


ire livened by a ready smile and typical 
Belleville 


with the 
Frank 


ire store on. Front stocky 


early forties, 


firm jaw and dynamic manne 


friendliness People call him 


“Fighting Frank” and he didn’t mince 
nv words when asked reasons for Belle 
ville’s sudden burst of growth and _ its 
politic il changes It's the new venera 


tion.” he said ind new people coming 
in with broade1 VIeCWws It was lack ol 
wat belore that kept back és 


progress 
city he 


RANK is part of the 
sents. The store he now 


nee the St. Charles Carriage Company 


r¢ pre 


Owns Was 


It built the first. stree cars and then 


busses. He first came to work for it in 


1950 selline gas at pumps that used 
| 


to stand out front He took the place 
over in 1944. 

They made me Mavor.” he said, “and 
I shook things up a bit. So they threw 
me out because I raised the mill rate 
But all they did was kick me into the 
Federal government When my first 
term ended, they pulled out all th 


stops to beat me But the people don't 


back Th 


vant to go ev want to go 
thead. And that’s where we're going. 
This is a great country with a great 


future and it’s time Belleville got in 


Frank explained that the 
like the 
the Liberals like 
add that the 


Conserva- 


tives were Republicans and 


Democrats. He did not 


Canadian government is at 
present overwhelmingly Liberal and has 
peen dominantly so since about the be 
eimning of the 
IL he 
tario Is 


Belleville 


scntative to 


Roosevelt administration. 
On 


o 
again 


provincial government ol 


Conservative and here 


remains typical Its repre 
Belleville 


klme1 


real 
Sande) 


Poronto is 
eslal¢ 
cock. 

Down at City Hall, Mayor Jack Both, 
led 
! provincial politics did not enter 
think 
said, “il 


man, Conservative 


a construction man, told me. that 


cral « 


into city elections. I people 


would resent it,’ he anvone 


tried to use influence to 
They like to keep the 


confined to 


mayo party 


run city affairs 


city governmeni city imter 


Not 
elected 


ests. | was never in politics betore. 


even on the Council. Yet they 
me last year.” 


\ffabl 


comptroller, reminisced 


Harold Bateman the city 
about the 
Look 
ing down on the smooth paved width of 
Street, he said It 


I 
mess oO 


changes he had seen in the 


City. 


Front is not so long 


Lhere 


hitching 


since that was a mud. 


1 


ere wooden sidewalks and 


posts where the parking meters are. It 


must have been only about 1913 we put 
the first paving in.” 

That mud!” he chuckled. “There 
are men who remember coming home 


in the dark and stepping into it a good 
foot deep.” 
At five 


street presents a different spectacle now. 


o'clock any night, the same 


At the Four Corners, the town's hub 
where Bridge Street crossed Front, a 
man can look in every direction and 


see nothing but a solid mass of auto- 
mobiles. 

But the 
Belleville 


ol modern living. 


trathe will be handled just as 


has handled other problems 


Those problems are 


the same tor Belleville as thev are lor 
Canada and all North America. Perhaps 
school crowding is worse because the in- 
creased birth rate of postwar vears has 
been matched by a phenomenal influx 
of new residents over the same period, 
Mr. G. H. Trill. manager ol the Vic- 


toria and Grey Trust and a member of 
the public school board, told how Belle- 
ville was managing this increase. “\Ve 
are opening Hew schools,” he said, is 
fast as we can, trying to keep planning 


The 


flour vears 


five vears ahead: four we built in 


the past were filled as soon 
as they opened.” 
dale l, 


wo 
> 


“Tf we had no other prool.” he 


“than the number of children) com 


up through our schools, we would know 


that Belleville, like all Canada. is on 
the march and we must build for the 
future.” 


RINCIPAL E. A. Orr. local man and 
eraduate of the Belleville Collegiate 
and Vocational 


now he ‘ ds, 
“Last 


ove rcrowded 


Institute he 


explained the high school set-up: 
vear we were quite badly 
but we opened another high school in 
the area, 
which took about 400 pupils. We still 


about a hun- 


the Quinte Secondary School, 


have 1.039 students here, 


dred too many. The Board is planning 


flor the wave which will hit us from thie 


schools in four or five vears.” 
\llcorn, the Stu- 


Council, is a tall, pleasant looking, 


elementary 


Svdney President 0 


dent 


intelligent voung man heading for his 


father’s profession, electrical eneinecr- 
ins He gave us facts that go a 


SOm¢ 


long way to explaining why there is 
called 
delinquency problem in Belleville: 

“We 
of extracurricular activities here 


take Ss 


There ire 


nothing that may be a juvenile 


have a very complete program 


Nearly 


every student part mm) sone of 


them twenty different clubs 


in the school and one of them sponsors 


a dance in the evm every Friday. ‘Then 
the city recreation Committee has a teen 
ge club that holds a big dance every 
Saturday. We have two formals a vear. 


Every week we put on a radio hour over 
the local station, CIBQ. 
much 


There is so 
that we 
of the 
young crowd sit around and have cokes 
at Lattimer’s Drug Store, the 


to do around the school 


haven't time for much else. Some 


Paragon 


Cafe, or the Belmont Restaurant. but | 
never go to them much myself and 1 
don’t really know anybody who does.” 

In addition to this activity around 
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the Collegiate, the city has a recreation 
committee with a full-time director, 
Lloyd “Red” Doran. This committee, 
in addition to running the city-owned 
skating rink, around which much of 
Belleville’s winter sports interest centers, 
has practically every able-bodied boy in 
the city playing in a net-work of base- 
ball and hockey leagues. 

Over at St. Michael’s High School, 
we found Catholic secondary education 
in the capable hands of Sister Mary 
Lenore, one of twenty-five Sisters of 
Providence, who have ten lay teachers 
to help them educate Belleville’s Cath- 
olic children. ‘There are three elemen- 
tary schools with eight hundred pupils 
and the co-educational high school with 
two hundred. Unlike the elementary 
schools, the Catholic high school receives 
no governmental aid and is supported 
by the parish, 

Sister Mary Lenore was one of many 
who agreed that there was no bigotry 
or discrimination of any kind in Belle- 
ville. “We all get along very well to- 
gether,” she said, “and that goes for 
parents and teachers, too. Our Home 
School 
and gives us a lot of help.” 

St. Michael’s pastor, the Very Rev. 
L. B. Garvin, who is as proud of his 


and Association is very active 


schools as he is of his fine gothic church, 
agrees with this. So, on the other side, 
the Reverend Miriam E. Collins, 
lady minister at the prominent Bridge 


dc eS 


Street United Church. “We all get 
along splendidly,” she said, “and co- 
operate in many things. There is no 


friction or sense of rivalry.” 


NOTHER current social problem, 
Fyne of the old, is excellently in hand 
through Belleville’s co-operation in the 
County of Hastings Home for the Aged, 
a modern 
of its kind. 

Seasonal unemployment is a perennial 
Canadian problem. “Any place that has 
snow, and 


institution which is a model 


ice, temperatures down to 


twenty below is bound to have it,” said 
Mr. H. H. Reed at the National Em- 
ployment Bureau. “Around here, farm 


activities quiet down and the canneries 
are closed. The lake freezes out ship- 
ping and dock activities. 
slows up.” 


Construction 


I told him I had heard one man say, 
“Canada brought in a million immi- 
grants since the end of World War II 
and that’s what’s putting our own men 
Gut of work.” 

“Oh, I hear that often enough,” he 
answered, “I always tell them that if 
you have been working at a job for 
years, know everybody in the place, and 
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then a complete stranger comes in and 
takes your job away, then it doesn’t say 
much for you.” 

Mr. Reed 
added, “is very impressive when you re- 
member that Canada’s total population 
is only filteen million. Many of the first 
group who came were displaced persons 
brought over on condition they would 
work at 
domestic 


“That one million figure,” 


least a year on a farm or in 
lot of were 
skilled and able people who put in their 
year and then moved on. We had one 
man from Yugoslavia. He was a scien- 
tist who had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Prague and done postgraduate 
work at Edinburgh. He worked here for 
$50 a month and board. Now he is 
on the staff at the University of Toronto 
and has been given an important re- 
search assignment.” 

“The trouble is,” said Immigration 
Officer C. M. McCuaig, “that immigrants 
today aren’t pioneers. Nobody is.” 

In this area, the Dutch have given 
the best example of blending into the 
Canadian We out to a 
farm and met Kornelius Voss. The tall, 
blond, strong Hollander came to Can- 
with his wife, 
daughter six 


service. A those 


scene, went 


and a 
years 


ada four sons, 
one-hall 
He paid his own way, seeking opportun- 


ity in a new world. “Holland has a lot 


and ago. 








Picture Puzzle 


> \ friend entered the studio of 
the abstract 
painter standing before his easel. 
with a frown on his face. 


Picasso and found 
He was 
staring at his canvas, on which 
appeared a mass of obtuse an- 
eles, triangles, and crooked lines. 

“What's the trouble?” 
“You 


the vis- 


itor inquired. seem dis- 
tressed.” 

“The all wrong,” 
plied visibly 
“T want to change it.” 

“Well,” asked the friend, “why 
don't your” 


nose is re- 


Picasso, irritated. 


“Because,” replied the artist. 
“I can’t find it!” 
— John ]. 


McGovern 











of farmers,” he explained, “and not 
enough farms. Here, it’s the other way 
around.” 

Mr. Voss first worked another farm 
and then came to his present large, red 
brick house set in 220 acres owned by 
Belleville businessman Charlie Cochrane. 
When he arrived, house and farm were 
badly run down. They are in excellent 
shape now. Working on a share basis 
with Mr. his old 
country experience to specialize in fat- 
tening hogs. Last totaled 
$80,000. 

The family is now completely Cana- 
dian and all speak English with great 
fluency, including Mrs. Voss, who has 
been back to Holland for a three month 
vacation. 


Cochrane, he used 


year’s sales 


They are a happy and sturdy looking 
lot and there is no uncertainty behind 
their “We like it And Canada 
likes them. 


ELLEVILLE, as it 
B industries come in 


sees blocks of new houses spreading over 


here,” 


watches new 


each year and 
the city line, is well aware of its future 
the which 
built. 

walk the 
roundhouse along old paths, its farm- 
Charlie 
Scott’s Sale Barn, its milk cans piling up 
at Mackenzie Robertson’s Belleville 
Creameries as for fifty 
years. It still takes pride in the renown 
of Belleville Canadian Cheddar. 

Like an individual who helps man- 
kind by making 
Canadians of Belleville seem to feel that 
they tangled 
world affairs by keeping their own path 


without forgetting on 
that future must be 


It watches its 


past 


men out to 


ers bringing their cattle into 


they have done 


himself good, these 


can best contribute to 
straight. In them you can read the truth 
of what Carlos Romulo the 
United Nations their country: 
“The voice of that 
commands the respect of other nations 
that 


said in 
about 
Canada is a voice 


because it is a conciliatory voice 
encourages peace.” 


But it would be a sad mistake to take 


conciliation for weakness. 

The only times I heard Communism 
mentioned in Belleville were when I 
brought it up myself. One salty old- 


timer put into words what seemed to 
be the general feeling. He looked up at 
three RCAF jet 
from their nearby 


planes streaking out 


Trenton Air Base and 


spat: “I suppose we will have to fight 
them sometime to put them in their 
place.” 

Belleville is a good place to live. 


And the good, friendly men in it are 
ready to fight, if necessary, to keep it 
that wav. 
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The Wimpffen family—all ten of them—who have 


settled in Chicago. 
Americans like nothing but money. 


NEVER TO RETURN 


Can refugees make first-class American citizens? 


The evidence from their lives indicates that they 


are second-to-none in their devotion to America 


by RICHARD M. MENGES 


I is almost six years now since the 
United States opened its shores and 
its heart to the first-boatload = of 


postwal displac ed persons 
I I 


During that 


time, some 400,000 DP’s. mostly Euro 
pean refugees, entered this country. 
Many of these hay ilready become 
full-fledged citizens. 

Now, under the Refugee Relief Act of 


1953, more refugees 


ind DP’s—are 


Ch ipt C6. expellees, 


getting a chance to come 
to the United States. Now may be a 
cood time to take stock. Have the 


refugees admitted under the 
Persons Act 


\mericans? 


Displaced 


turned out to be first-class 
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On Chicago's north side, there's the 
Wimpffen family—ten in all, with two 
more children still in Europe. Father 


George and Mothei Jacqueline Wimpl 
fen are a friendly, European couple, 
with his mustache 
Jacqueline with her 
quick eyes and quiet manner. They live 


for then takes a lot of 


George handlebai 


and broad smile, 
children—and it 
living. 

“Plenty of work, plenty of play, plenty 
of excitement,” is Mr. Wimpffen’s com- 
ment on bringing up a large family. 
Before the war, the Wimpffens owned 
a 15,000 But 


that their 


acre farm in 


didn't 


Hungary. 


mean a thing after 


“They told us in Europe that 
It’s not true” 


flight from the Russians. When they ar- 
rived in Chicago in October, 1951, they 
owned only the clothes on their backs 
and three dollars. 

They made friends quickly. And their 
Mrs. finally 


house for dirty, 


Hines, 
them—a 


sponsor, Lawrence 
found a 
shackle a place where the 
whole family could live together. 
“What strikes us most 
United States is how friendly Americans 
are,” says Mr. Wimpffen. “They told 
us in Europe that Americans like noth- 
\ true. We have 
found them kind, helpful, and happy.” 
It's no wonder the Wimpffens don't 
want to return. When 


almost 


Tall- 
affair, but 


about the 


ing but money. It’s not 
g 


thev heard the 
them in 


1944, they left their huge farm in Ercs, 


Russians were upon 
Hungary, thirty miles south of Budapest. 

“People from the East kept coming 
through the town and telling us what 
the Russian soldiers did to young girls, 
and eight of our ten children are girls,” 
Mr. Wimpffen explains. 

The family moved to the farm of rela- 
tives, but the Russians kept coming, so 
the Wimpffens kept moving westward. 
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At one time the mother and children 
were separated from the father for three 
weeks. But luckily their paths crossed 
again. 

They lived near Salzburg in one room 
of a half-destroyed house—twelve people 
—and slept on the floor. Joseph finally 
got a job working around the kitchen 
of an American Army group. 

“You know,” Joseph says today, “we 
begged from German, British, and Amer- 
ican soldiers and from Austrian civilians. 
And the Americans were the most gen- 
erous. The Austrians gave us the most 
trouble. They wanted us foreigners to 
get out of their country.” 


F TER the war the Wimpffens stayed 
A tor five years on the farm of Mr. 
Wimptfen’s sister at Kumberg, Austria. 

“But the house was too small,” says 
Mr. Wimpffen. “Seventy relatives. That 
was too many. Too much arguing.” 

Joseph applied to the International 
Refugee Organization. Then came three 
weeks in a DP camp at Salzburg. Finally, 
through the efforts of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the Wimpffens 
made it to the United States. 

“And now we live,” says Mr. Wimpl- 
fen. “What is our goal? A secure future. 
We are a happy family. We found hap 
piness in sacrifice, and now we have 
had security added to it.” 

Mrs. Wimpffen “There’s no 
more trembling that the Russians are 


adds: 
coming. And that’s happiness enough.” 
Ludwig Leskovar is living proof that 
German Nazis didn’t take kindly to per- 
sons who criticized their regime. Life 
first began to get complicated for Lud 
wig, a thirty-seven-year-old Slovenian, in 
1941 when Hitler’s armies invaded his 
native land and other parts of Yugo 
slavia. Ludwig was attending Ljubljana 
University at the time. As president of 
the Slovenian Students’ Union, he made 
many speeches—all anti-Nazi and anti 
Communist—about timely topics like the 
Nazi fifth column and the Molotov-Rib 
bentrop Pact. The newspapers printed 
his speeches, and the print was barely 
dry on the last one when the Wehrmacht 
rolled into Styria in northeast Slovenia. 
Gestapo agents surrounded the home 
of Ludwig’s parents and, brandishing a 
newspaper with the speech in it, de 
manded that this gauner (scoundrel) be 
surrendered. But Ludwig beat the Nazis 
to the punch by burning all tangible 
proof of his pro-western sentiment and 
fleeing to Ljubljana in the Italian Occu- 
pation zone. He continued his studies, 
but, three days after he had received his 
law degree, Italian Fascists took him to a 
concentration camp in Gonars, where 
they kept students to prevent them from 
engaging in underground activities. 
Ludwig managed to escape to Flor- 
ence. Then he went to Trieste to work 
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for the Slovenian co-operative there. 
After some delay, Ludwig finally made 
it to New York on September 14, 1950, 
as a political refugee. 

A short time later he began working 
as a translator for the Chicago Chancery 
office. Then began the busy work of 
founding the Slovenian Hour on Sta- 
tion WHFC and earning a Bachelor ol 
Arts degree at Loyola University. 

In the Old Country Ludwig wanted 
to be an attorney. He admits that this 
is practically impossible now because of 
the entirely different law system in the 
U.S. 

“But the radio business attracts me,” 
he says, “and I definitely intend to go 
ahead with it. Some day I also would 
like to teach or work for some agency 
dealing with international problems.” 

What does he think of the United 
States and what 
about the country? 


impresses him most 

Ludwig thought a 
while before he answered. 

“At first I found it hard to get used 
to a country where persons change jobs 
so often, where a girl who goes out with 
many boy friends is considered popular 
—in Slovenia such girls were considered 
‘easy.’ Also, it is hard to understand that 
to many people, the dollar means every- 
thing. But Americans are so kind. They 
continually amaze me by their courtesy 
and many even say they like my accent. 

“What impresses me. most, however, 
is the wonderful political and religious 
tolerance in this country, the deep re- 
spect for other people’s beliefs. Truly, 
freedom is a wonderful thing, and Amer- 
ica is freedom. I love it very much.” 


HE last ten years have been a dec- 
pes of misery for J.E.D., a Lithuan- 
ian DP who prefers to remain anony- 
mous to prevent the possibility of re- 
prisals on his relatives behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

J.E.D. was a judge in his native land 
when the Russian Communists pushed 
the Nazis out of Lithuania in 1944 and 
stayed to communize it. His keen sense 
of right and wrong could not tolerate 
the Communist way of doing things—the 
gigantic spy system; innocent persons 
tortured, shot, or deported to Siberia; 
confiscation and collectivization — of 
farms; universal suspicion; and suffering. 

So J.E.D. fled to Germany. But the 
hand-to-mouth existence of a displaced 
person came hard to him, his wife, and 
their sixteen-year-old son. They were 
free, however, and that was the main 
thing. With the help of N.C.W.C., the 
family came to the United States. But 
here, too, life was hard. 

At first, J.E.D. worked on construc: 
tion jobs, but his overtaxed body could 
not stand the rigors of such exhausting 
toil, and he turned to janitor work and 

(Continued on page 76) 



































































Ludwig Leskovar—In the old country. a 
career in law; in America, it’s radio 


A 9 


From judge to junkman, but to J.E.D. 
freedom is worth the sacrifice he paid 


Ignatz Novotny—In America, he found 
a good home. a steady job. and security 
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DAY STARTS for Nurse Joan Harris with briefing ) 
IME OUT for class on keeping patients’ charts, conducted from night shift as day nurses take over the floor 


y head nurse, Miss Higgins. Joan stands at podium 


Joan Harris always wanted to become a nurse. 
Now, after three years of training at Boston’s 


St. Elizabeth Hospital, she’ll get her wish 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


WHAT ARE NURSES made of? There’s some sugar and spice, to 
be sure, but there’s also brains, good health, and, most impor- 
tant, a strong will to serve others through the corporal works of 
mercy. Joan Harris, young, pretty, twenty-two-year-old Boston- 
ian, had these things before she started her rigorous, three-year 
period of training at St. Elizabeth’s School of Nursing. And her 
training added a few more: knowledge, skill, a strong sense of 
a nurse’s vocation, and an even stronger stomach. For nursing 
demands all of these things of a woman. It is not a glamorous 
career; rather it is one for young women of character and devo- 
WHEELING patient down to X-ray room, Joan ar- tion to service. Come graduation, Joan Harris will be a nurse— 
Fives ahead of time, hos to wait turn in the hall and a changed woman. For nursing has set special mark on 
Joan, and, whatever she does, she will always be a nurse at heart 









IN MEDICATION ROOM, Joan goes over charts with 


STUDENT NURSES take their lunch in hospital cafeteria, Joan, in her 
Miss Higgins before administering medications final year at St. Elizabeth’s, gets room, board, and $100 a month 
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THERE’S A SPIRITUAL SIDE TO NURSE'S LIFE AND IT INCLUDES GREETING THE GREAT PHYSICIAN, CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST 
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NURSES ARRIVE first before operation, dress in sterile gowns and 
rubber gloves, and prepare equipment for the big job lying ahead 


| 


DOCTOR'S rubber gloves are doused with germicide after he 
puts them on. Operation must be as sterile as possible 



















PHOTOGRAPHER Lowe in sterile garb. Sister 
M. Alma, hospital administrator, took picture 


Bc. 


NURSE HARRIS lays out instruments needed for herniorrhaphy op- 
eration as hospital’s head surgeon, Dr. Hayes, makes preparations 





STUDENT NURSE... 
A Sign Picture Story 





IN THE OPERATING ROOM the nurse really comes 
into her own. On her depends the speed and effi- 
ciency without which an operation would fail. Be- 
fore the surgeon arrives, she has everything in 
readiness. Two minutes before the operation is to 
begin, the surgeon arrives calm and businesslike. 
The nurse helps him on with his gown, mask, and 
rubber gloves. Then the patient is wheeled in. The 
window blinds are shut and the bright ceiling light 
is switched on. As the patient begins to count: 
“One...two...three... four. . .’“’—the anesthe- 
tist goes to work.’’Fourteen... fifteen ...sixteen...” 

The operation is a herniorrhaphy, the repair of a 
hernia. With scissors, the head surgeon cuts 
through the sheet covering the patient in the pre- 
cise place on which he is to operate. As he opens 
the patient, he calls alternately for scalpel, sponge, 
clamp, scissors, of different sizes and shapes des- 
ignated by number. The tenseness mounts as the 
nurse slaps each instrument firmly into his hand as 
he calls. Shortly, the operation is over. It is success- 
ful. The patient is wheeled out and the nurse 
takes charge of the post-operational clean-up. The 
mood changes from tenseness to one that is matter- 
of-fact. The talk is about ball games and movies, 
friends and family. Not a word about operations. 

How does a nurse react to an operation? Joan 
Harris confesses: ‘’To tell the truth, | conked out 
on my first operation, but you get used to these 
things. Now they’re pretty much routine, but very 
important routine. There’s bound to be a little 
nervousness—after all, there’s a human being on 
that table—but when you know the procedure 
everything moves so quickly that you don’t have 
time to think about being nervous.” 


MOOD OF OPERATING ROOM is one of tense efficiency. Speed, | 
skill, calmness are essentials. Soon it is all over—successfully 
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BY JOHN T ROWLAND 


and 


ADIO.W hell!” exclaimed Captain Rumson 


Grimes \ll the tugs in the 


] 


world can't 
save her half an how ; 


lrom now 
He was 


peering through the spindrift off his 


a steamship wallowing drunkenly in 


the trough of a 


lee DOW al 


hurricane sea 


His own vessel, the four-masted schooner “Allie 


B. Stevens,” ran with the wind on her port quan 


ter in an effort to avoid the storm centei It 


seemed a desperate measure, the sea threat- 


since 
make a 


lacked sufficient sea room to heave 


ened at any 
lecks: but he 
her to. The 


the island of 


moment to breach of her 


mountamous 


inhospitable shore of 


Jamaica could be dimly 
through the rain perhaps two miles away under 
the Allie’s” lee 
her course 


Ouit¢ 


made out 
trending roughly parallel with 


evidently the disabled, 
have let 
Morant 


than twenty-five 


steamship was 


since never otherwise 


would she hersell 


be trapped on such a coast Pomt and 


safetv lay not more miles to the 


southeast. It was for this the schooner was run- 


ning in order to take shelter behind the island’s 


easternmost tip and so escape the danger olf being 


driven ashore The stricken steamer was riding 


“Allie.” but 


1 te 
appeared LO be a 


oh, and heading southeast like the 
moving She medium 

ighter ol perhaps 8.000 tons 

There’s a flag hoist’ going up!” cried the 

hooner’s mate She’s making a signal.” 

Captain Grimes raised his binoculars. ‘“V-B-O,” 
read aloud You don't 


She’s lost her ruddert” 


need Lo look that ene 


The mate nodded and stood mut The man 


caught the Old Man’s 
i hand long enough to make 
Cross. 


the wheel, a Portugues 
words and detached 
the Sien of the 

Hold on!” 
mother.” 


As the 


steamship’s bridge and then stood out straight and 


cried mate. ‘Here 


comes 
colored bunting fluttered alolt from the 


hard in the wind, Captain Grimes read each flag 


in succession. “I know that one, too,” he 


said 
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by—and 


ris! 


himself on the under. 


k both vessel and people? 


erimly, “It means: ‘Cannot save ship; take the 


people off.” 


It was. of course. an impossible request. lo 


attempt bringing the schoone) 


alongsice would 


] 


result only in destruction, and there could be no 


thought of lowering a_ boat. 
Captain Grimes’ brows knitted in a 


he stared 


frown as 
at the helpless ship, rolling her rails 
with 
cliffs such 


under. mountainous seas crashing on the 


whither 
she was swiltly and inexorably drifting. And the 


t short distance under her lee. 


worst was to know that she had power aplenty 
to save herself if only she could steer. Mr. Hale, 
the mate, cursed fluently but quite unconsciously 


under his breath. 

Captain and mate made an odd pair. Grimes, 
tall, dark, and saturnine, with pale blue eyes that 
had the glint of polished steel, carried his fifty-odd 


vears with erect gravity. chiseled 


His deeply 
features bore the imprint of many a winter gale 


and summer's sun. 


terse and 
habit of com- 
mand fitted him as did his glistening oilskin Coat. 


Mr. Hale, 
cricket. of 


His speech was 
his movements purposetul. The 


on the other hand, appeared a_ little 
a man, voluble of speech and quick 
in all his actions. His sharp eyes and pointed 
features gave him the look ol 


but still acute. 


a fox terrier, aging 
His gnarled right hand clenched 
spasmodically as he stared at the doomed steamer. 

She was closer now. schooner they 


deck 


From. the 


could 


see people on the boat 


clinging to 
davits and rail. 

“She'll be a ereat loss to the 
Mr. Hale 


“Underwriters!” 


Underwriters,” 
remarked. 


Captain Grimes spat the word 


out. But for the Underwriters he 


would not be 
here now. Iwo weeks before the start of this 


vovage, while there was still time to cancel his 


charter, he had called in person on the Under- 
writers’ agent to request an alteration in his policy 
that would permit him to accept a less hazardous 
one. 


“There’s a full Norfolk 


cargo of coal from 


The men, frozen in fear, looked down upon the 
steamship’s stern. half a_ ship’s length ahead 
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to Bilbao, Spain, just come on the 
market,” he had explained. “My broker 
thinks he can 


fast: ifs a 


land it if he works 


longer voyage, olf course— 
transathantic—but a lot. less risk than 
coing to the West Indies in hurricane 
season. What do you say?” 

The agent had agreed that at this 
scason a 


hold far 


the insurer’s advantage as well as to the 


transatlantic voyage would 


less risk and that this was to 


ship’s. He thanked Captain Grimes fon 


ringing the matter to his attention 


nd promised to see what he could do. 


WO days later Grimes received a 
grant letter stating it was an 
nflexible rule of the company never to 
substitute one form of policy for an 
other but that, if he chose to accept the 
transatlantic charter, they would be 
pleased to write him a new policy COV- 
ering that voyage for an additional pre- 
mium of 14 per cent. Since the schooner 
was insured for 850.000, this would have 
meant handing out an extra $7,000 for 
insurance, an amount which would 
surely equal and quite probably surpass 
the profit of the 


had been 


vovage So Grimes 


obliged to hang onto his 
charter for Jamaica, in the heart of the 
belt. 


Captain Grimes would have found it 


hurricane 


difficult to sav why this encounter with a 
disabled 


, : 
his own vessel's chances for survival. In 
i} 


he forty and odd years of his seafaring 
career he had 


steamship seemed to reduce 


been on many a vessel 
that sailed past another in distress. It 
was hard—but hardness is often a neces- 
there 
is nothing one can do. So, in this case, 


he need only keep on as he was going 


sity at sea. Particularly when 


ind in two hours more or less he would 
double Morant Point and find shelter 
under its lee. It was as simple as that. 

He wrenched his eyes from the wal- 
looked — astern. 
Ragged, torn, black storm clouds swept 


lowing steamer = and 
the wave tops with their trailing brooms 


of torrential rain. The wind, now at 


northeast, was blowing 
the Windward 


ind Haiti, one 


straight from 


Passage, between Cuba 
hundred and twenty 


miles away; though the sea did not 


mount so high as in the open Atlantic, 
It Was 


dangerous and steep. In_ the 


heavier gusts a man could not stand 
without holding on. 
Between rain squalls the 


loomed eve1 


ste amship 


closer. Ten minutes and 
the “Allie” would be past her, leaving 
her to her fate. Then, all at once, 
Grimes understood why it was that this 
helpless ship posed a threat. Up from 
the subconscious regions of his mind a 
memory had been struggling for recogni- 
tion—memory of a maneuver whereby it 
night barely be possible to save her. It 


would be a feat of seamanship if he suc 
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failed, 
all their people would be lost. He ban- 


ceeded. If he both vessels and 
ished this thought as irrelevant, because 
he knew now that whatever the risk he 
had to undertake it. 
“Mister,” he barked out, 
ship to stand by to pass us a line. 


“signal that 
Mr. Hale turned toward his skipper a 
face on which dismay and disbelief were 
blended. 
“Look sharp,” the Old 


ued. “There ain't 


Man contin- 
a minute to lose!” 
at the wheel he shouted: 


Head fon 


Io the man 
‘Helm up! the steamship’s 
stern. 

‘My God, Captain—,” Mr. Hale found 
his voice. 

‘I don’t aim to take the people off, 
if that’s what you're thinking,” Grimes 
“But I'm comin’ under her 
stern to take a line. 

Mr. Hale 


words. But his 


explained. 
Now move last!” 
wavered. His lips formed 
encountered the 
elance of the Old Man and 


he did not linger. 


eves 
steel blue 


In a very few minutes a_three-flag 


hoist climbed aloft into the schooner’s 


rigging, where it could best be 


lee fore 











e A friend is a person who listens 
attentively while you say nothing. 
Jess Denious, Dodge City Globe 


seen. With satisfaction Captain Grimes 


noted the ensuing commotion on_ the 
steamship’s deck. 

“Mister,” he “take your three 
best hands up on the forecastlehead to 
haul in that feller’s line. Put the rest 
to haul down sail when I give the word. 
Now get going and look sharp. There 
won't be any 


said, 


second chance!” 

Captain Grimes took over the wheel 
and headed the “Allie” for a point about 
a ship’s length astern of the steamer. 
On this heading she was running nearly 
before the wind. The other ship lay 
in the trough of the sea, at right angles 
to the schooner’s course and a few hun- 
dred yards distant on her weather bow. 

“Down headsails!” bellowed Captain 
Grimes. 

The group forward sprang to life. 
They threw the halliards off their pins 
and dragged the canvas down, then fell 
upon muzzled 
With 


the eye of long practice Captain Grimes 


the thrashing sails and 


them, secured them with stops. 


gauged his distance, knowing that the 
life of 


move. 


many men hung on his next 

Just before the schooner’s bow came 
even with the steamship’s stern an im- 
lifted her own and _ she 
started the long rush down its slope. 
Then Grimes spun his wheel a-weather, 
and, the helmsman helping, ground it 
Phe “Allie’s”’ 


mense sea 


hard up. stern fell away. 





The sea, thrusting against her 


port 
counter, helped her to turn. Her head 
swung through a great arc, until her 
bowsprit pointed straight for the steam- 
ship’s stern. 


Her bows rose up on the next sea. 
The men on her forecastlehead, frozen 
in fear, looked down upon the steam- 
ship’s stern, half a ship’s length ahead, 

Now, in a matter of seconds, Grimes’ 
scamanship would be put to the test. 

Rounding toward the wind, the great 
sails thrashed and thundered overhead. 
Deprived of their drive, the old schooner 
thrust her bows into an oncoming sea. 


It creamed over the torecastlehead, 
where the men grabbed anything that 
came to hand and hung on for their 
lives. With her bluff bows buried to the 
knightheads in solid water, she checked 
almost as abruptly as though she had 
land. She dropped 
into a trough, and the next swell threw 


her head alee. It came down so close 


butted into. solid 


to the steamship that for an instant a 
Then 
she started to drift back. Captain Grimes 
stepped away from the wheel. 

He saw 


man might have leaped across. 


the steamship’s hawser, a 
strong wire rope, being hauled in by the 
gang on his fo’cs’'lehead and made fast 
to the schooner’s forward bitts. A mist 
rose before his eves’ and he had_ to 
steady himself against the corner of the 
house. The weakness quickly passed. 

roared 
at the top of his lungs and heard Mr. 
Hale repeat his words to the people on 


the ship. 


“Pay out all you've got!” he 


He motioned the latter vio- 
lently to go ahead, just as another tor- 
rent of rain blotted everything from 


sight. 


EING lighter and of less draft, the 
B “Allie” drifted faster than the 
ship. She carried out the full scope of 
hawser and fetched up at the end with 
a surge that snatched the heavy wire 
clear of the sea. 

Either steam 
fallen in his boilers or 


because pressure had 
because he did 
not comprehend Captain Grimes’ pur- 
pose, the master of the steamship failed 
to start ahead. 


well, since otherwise the single hawser 


This was perhaps as 


might not have been equal to the strain. 
Meanwhile the “Allie” 
and falling over the steep swells and ex- 
erting a pull 
steamship’s stern. She was 


lay dead, rising 
tremendous upon the 
herself a 
large vessel, two hundred feet long and 
displacing 1,400. tons. 

When the rain squall passed it dis- 
closed the steamer heading out to sea 
and the schooner lying to leeward of 
her, with her own stern pointing toward 
the cliffs, on which burst a thunderous 
surf. This made the purpose of her 
maneuver amply clear. The steamship 
signaled: “I am going ahead slow,” and 
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then proceeded to act upon the words. 

Now was the critical time. Gingerly 
the steamer’s screw kicked over, doing 
little more than holding the two ships 
stationary against the sea. The ‘“Allie’s” 
vemaining sails were hastily lowered and 
furled. 

\ small raft with a messenger line at- 
tached came sliding down the hawser. 
The mate’s gang got hold of it and, 
with all hands tailing on behind, hauled 
in a second hawser, which they made 
fast. When the steamer’s winch had 
taken up slack and equalized the strain 
on the two, Captain Grimes found his 
breath coming easier. Then the ship’s 
propeller started to turn purposefully, 
kicking out a seething stream of water 
from under her stern. Slowly but with 
a certain inexorable sureness, the two 
vessels began to move ahead—away from 
the surf and the cliffs. 

In such wise Grimes had brought 
the steamship under his control. By al- 
tering the course of his own vessel he 
could swing her stern one way or the 
other and make her go in any direction 
that he chose. Therein, of course, lay 
the whole purpose and success of this 
very hazardous maneuver. 

For a few minutes he let her head 
straight off shore because, old sailor 
that he was, the breakers on North 
Fast Point sent goose flesh rippling up 


& Bee, 


« 
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his spine. When that was past he 
straightened her out on a_ southeast 
course, following the shore’s trend down 
to Morant Point. To relieve somewhat 
the fearful strain on the towing hawsers 
he ordered Mr. Hale to set the foresail 
again. 

On this heading the “Allie” once 
more took the wind well aft, over her 
port quarter. Between the pull of the 
towlines and the force of the wind she 
went at a fabulous pace. Early darkness, 
black and horrendous with gusts of in- 
creasing violence from Northeast, was 
descending upon the tormented — sea 
when Morant Point came in sight on 
the lee-bow. The steamship meanwhile 
had stepped up her speed to thirteen 
knots. At least she was making turns 
for that. Thanks to two steel hawsers 
the “Allie B. Stevens” followed like a 
reluctant bulldog being dragged on a 
leash. Her bow wave overtopped her 
fo’cs'lehead and she left a wake that 
would have done credit to a liner. This 
helped materially to smooth the seas 
and keep them from breaking over 
her stern. 

“Quite a sleigh ride, Mister!” said 
Captain Grimes. 

In fourteen minutes the Point bore 
abeam. Grimes let the “Allie” take a 
sheer to port, dragging the steamship’s 
stern around slowly in the same direc- 








tion. Within the hour they had doubled 
Morant Point and run in under the 
lee of the Island of Jamaica. 

Here there was no sea, and the gusts, 
though still fierce, were tempered some- 
what by coming over land. But best 
and most important, the terrible danger 
of being driven ashore was past. 

“Well, Captain, I’m a happy man!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hale when he came 
back to the quarter-deck after furling 
all sails. ‘We're all right so long as the 
wind stays where it is.” 

“Yes, Mister we've saved her and 
saved ourselves—and we've earned a 
big hunk of salvage money to boot.” 
Grimes mopped his salt-encrusted face 
with a soggy bandana. 

“I didn’t do it for that,” he went on. 
“No man should risk his own people’s 
lives for money. But I’m not saying it 
won’t be useful. My own share should 
be more than all I’ve earned, man and 
boy, in forty-five years at sea.” 

He set a course that would clear the 
south shore by a few miles and_ place 
the steamship in position to enter 
Kingston harbor when the storm was 
past. As this was distant a bare fifty 
miles, it appeared certain. that they 
would be off the entrance by dawn. 

“Well,” said Grimes, “we wouldn’t be 


Captain Grimes raised his binoculars. 
“VBO,” he read. “She’s lost her rudder” 










here if I’d missed. But 
your part, and you'll get 
Ill see to that!” 


The words had scarcely passed his 


you all did 


your share; 


lips when a signal lamp began flashing 
rapidly on the Mr. 
Hale torch, 
The signal came across fast—a little too 
rapidly for either the Old Man or his 


steamer’s bridge. 


answered with an electric 


mate, whose Morse had become (to 
say the least) somewhat relaxed. Hale 
gave him an “R” and the signalman 
repeated—this time slowly and with 
precision: “Radio Kingston — reports 


storm center approaching with winds 


full hurricane force shifting into south 
cast and south.” 

Automatically the mate acknowledged, 
his fingers fumbling with the flashlight 
button. 

“NMister,” 
quick!” 


said Grimes, “we spoke too 


O-the hard-won refuge was lost! 
When the wind shifted, it would 
make this coast of Jamaica a lee shore 


and both ships would be again in the 
had 


so recently escaped. Only worse, because 


same extremity from which they 
of the greater violence of the wind close 
to the 
if a full-powered steamer could make 


headway 


storm’s center. It was doubtful 


against it—certainly not with 


hulk of a 
There remained but one 


the ereat schooner in tow. 
thing to do— 
head out from shore and gain all the 
sea room possible before the predicted 
shift of wind took place. 

brought the 


Grimes two ships to a 


southwest heading and signaled the 


steamship to make all possible speed. He 


chose that course rather than due south 
because the coast fell away as one went 
west and also because there would be 
no sense in attempting to steam head 
on into the wind. This change had 
scarcely been accomplished and_ the 
steamer steadied on her new course 
when the first gust of southeast wind 


struck in. It almost blew the helmsman 


overboard. Grimes grabbed the mate 
ind together they crouched behind the 
trunk. Again 


for their 


cabin they wert battling 


lives 
howe VerT,.a 


There was, difference be 


tween the two occasions. Where pre 
viously the sea had been the chiel 
adversary, now it was sheer weight of 


And, that 


scemed, it kept increasing as the minutes 


wind. impossible though 
passed. For 
that 


windward, but 


a time Captain Grimes felt 


they were gaining ground to 


then a new sea started 


to make up. By midnight the combina- 


tion had become more than any ship 
could buck. At about that time the 
steamship sent him a_ message by 
blinker: “Losing ground slowly—coast 
twelve miles distant by radar.” 


He and the mate had at last gone 
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below to the cabin, leaving the boats- 
wain to keep the deck. The best helms- 
man alternated fifteen-minute tricks at 
the wheel. 

“T don’t 


where she 


know matters much 
Mr. 


Hale, “but for my choice I’d pick a nice 


that it 
leaves her bones,” said 
sandy beach. I never did fancy to have 
a vessel break up under me on a ledge 
of rock.” 

“That’s because you come from 
Maine,” the Old Man replied. “They'll 
drown you just as quick on the sand.” 

“Tm “Call me 


won't 


tired,” said the mate. 


when she strikes. But you have 


to, I guess!’” He threw himself down on 


the settee and was quickly asleep. 
Captain Grimes stood up and made 


his way over to the glass. 


He tapped 


its face and saw the indicator hand 


take an almost imperceptible jump. 
“Storm center's past,” he muttered. 
‘And we're in the ‘good’ semicircle. If 


only she can stay off the beach a few 


hours more!” 
The hands of the little ship’s clock 
crept 


slowly. At times Grimes thought 


it must have stopped. Twice a man 


burst into the cabin to report breaking 








@ Some people can hardly wait to 
hear what they’re going to say. 
—Circulation Associates 
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And 


alarm: a b 


both times it 


water close astern. 


proved a false sea had 


10 
g 
creamed all along. 


Despite the imminence of disaster 


Grimes found himself nodding. At 
o'clock he 


to relieve the 


jouw roused and went up 
Mr. 
Hale was still peacefully asleep. The 
had tenth. On deck 
ii was sul dark but not pitch black. 


He saw nothing. 


boatswain on watch. 


barometet risen a 
It seemed to him that 
the wind was not blowing quite so hard. 

By imperceptible degrees daylight 
strengthened, and as it did so the range 


o'clock 


in all directions for at least 


of visibility increased. At six 
lhe could sce 
mile. The wind hauled into south and 


was definitely moderating. At six-thirty 


Grimes sent a man below to break out 
the mate. It 
For the 


Vision 


was broad daylight now. 


hundredth time casting his 
astern, Captain Grimes beheld 
something new—the high hills of Jamai- 
ca, far to the north, through a rift in 
the clouds. He recognized it as the land 
back of Kingston; at the same time he 
knew what had taken place. Through 
the night, while they had been fighting 
for an offing, the strong Yucatan Cur- 
rent was sweeping both vessels west- 
ward along the shore, off the mouth of 
the wide bay at whose head the city 
of Kingston lies. A sudden, glad burst 


of sound from the steamer’s — siren 





showed that her people had discovered 
it too, 

“Listen to that!” shouted Mr. Hale, 
“L reckon the people on that steamer 
are feelin’ good. All but the Captain, 
of course.” 

“Why not 
Grimes. 


him?” inquired Captain 
“Well, would you like to notify your 
g to pay out a 
million bucks for salvage, more or less?” 
out? Oh no, Mister, 
you got it wrong!” exclaimed Grimes, 

“But you told me, just a little back—” 

“That this vessel gets it. That’s true, 
But it’s not the 
Then 


owners they were going 


“Them pay it 


owners who pay it. 
insurance covers for salvage the 
would for loss.” 
“Jee-hosephat!” said Mr. Hale. “You 
don’t mean the Underwriters 


same as it 


have to 
pay us that?” 

“Yes, Mister, that’s exactly what I 
do,” said Captain Grimes. “The same 
Maybe 


that’s one thing made me anxious to 


ones who drove me down here. 


collect!” 
Mr. Hale gave a low whistle. 
“Looks like they did 

turn!” he exclaimed. 
Captain Grimes chuckled. 


you <¢ 


good 


“The best 


1 ever had. But it ain’t what they in- 
tended to do.” 
“And you've done them a_ good 


turn, too,” the mate pursued. 

“How do you figure that?’ 
Old Man sharply. 

“Well, if she’d been lost, the Under- ; 
writers would been out the full 
value. This way they are only out one- 
third. That's 
ain’t it?” 


said the 


have 


what the salvager gets, 
Captain Grimes’ mouth opened but 
no words out. He frowned and 


his jaw closed with a snap. 


E looked at the glittering, early 
morning horizon and rubbed the 
two days’ stubble on his chin. “Maybe— 


that 
Her people could get oft in 


5 


came 





rr 


it ain’t too late yet to set ship 
adrift. 
the boats.” 

“What 
collect all that money?’ 

The Old Man stood looking at him 
furrowed “No, Mister,” he 
replied at length, “Reckon we can’t do 
that. Still 


might get drowned.” 


d’you mean—let someone else 


’ 


with brow. 


blowin’ hard; some of ‘em 


He paced across the quarter-deck and 
back to where Mr. Hale was standing. 
“You know Mister? Lite’s 
meant to be like this; nothing is good 


something, 


except where all hands benefit—us, the 


steamer’s crew and even those gol- 
durned underwriters!” A frosty grin 
lit his seamed features for a_ fleeting 
moment. “Just the same,” he added, 


“I'd give a heap to see their faces when 
they hear it’s me they've got to pay all 
that 


money to!” 
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United Press photo 


Romulo Talks 
to American 


by HARRY W. FLANNERY 


ARLOS Romulo, friend 
in the Far East, greeted me in the 
Washington 
It’s an old-fashioned, three-story, 


our best 

living room of his 
home. 
and house, 


fronted by a pillared porch, from which 


twelve-room, frame stucco 
you may look on the rear grounds of 
Washington’s Episcopal Cathedral. 
The brown, little Filipino General is 
only five-feet-four, but he 
smile and a 


has a huge 


strong. firm handclasp. 
Romulo makes light of his size. He re- 
marks that Mrs. Romulo says, “I prefer 
to glow in my husband’s shadow,” to 
which he adds the comment, “She hasn't 
much room to glow in.” 

But Carlos Romulo, diplomat, edi- 
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tor, publisher, radio station operator, 
university professor, and former presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly, 
is not a litthke man in today’s world. 
Twenty (American have 
their awarding him 
honorary degrees. Six governments have 
conterred upon him. He 
was twice nominated for the Nobel Peace 
Prize and awarded the Pulitzer 


universities 
shown esteem by 
decorations 


Prize in 
remarkable 
warned, 


because of a 
that before 
Pearl Harbor, of Japan’s war plans. 


journalism 
series of articles 

I went to see Romulo because of his 
keen the Far East 
TPoday, me, 


insight into mind. 
he told 


an even greater lorce in Asia and Africa 


anti-Colonialism is 










What about the U. S. 
and Asia? Romulo warns us 
to fight for the principles 
that have meant much to us 


and mean much to Asia 


than anti-Communism, and we must be- 
gin by understanding this fact. 
“You that 
the innocent inheritor of 
iniquities of the past, and whether or 
not it is justified, the Asian 
not distinguish between you and your 


must not forget you are 


colonial 
masses do 


European allies,” he said. “In China, the 
masses cannot forget those placards in 
the parks which said, ‘Dogs and Chinese 
That rankles.” 
Americans Romulo saw 


not allowed here.’ 
The first 


boy were American soldiers sent to sub- 


asa 


due Aguinaldo and his guerrillas. Car- 
los’ grandfather suffered under the cruel 
tell 
Carlos’ father, one of the guerrillas, was 
The 


from the 


“water cure” rather than where 


guerilla bodies 
“Never,” he 
“will I smile at or speak 


hiding. boy Saw 
hanging 
vowed then, 


to an 


CECES. 


\merican.”’ 

Step by step, Romulo changed his at- 
titude toward Americans. He recalls one 
that 


telling of a case 


of the first incidents affected him. 
His father 


in an 


came home 


American court involving an 
American and a Filipino. The judge, he 
related, had ruled in favor of the Fil 
pino. 

Other incidents were not so favorable 
to Americans. Romulo, as a high school 
\merican 


Army-Navy Club in Manila—because he 


senior, was denied entry to the 


was a Filipino 
“But,” he declared 
were not exploiting us, 


“when we saw you 
when we saw 
that you were fulfilling every pledge you 
made to us, when you promised us in- 
dependence on a certain date and, de- 
spite powerful opposition, carried out 
that pledge, hate, suspicion, and _bitter- 
ness changed to friendship, good will, 
and loyalty.” 

\fter graduation from the University 
of the 
Columbia 
for a Master ol 


Romulo went to 
New York City 
\rts degree and learned 


Philippines 
University in 





HARRY W. FLANNERY, editor and radio 
commentator for A.F. of L., was formerly a 
foreign correspondent for CBS. He is the avu- 
thor of Assignment to Berlin and a frequent 


contributor to magazines 
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Romulo arrives to receive a doctor of laws degree from the University of Seattle 


that the American is for the 


Romulo was on a debating team, and he 


underdog. 


says the audience was usually with him 
was boyish 
With a full 
and an unlined 


because he looking and a 
head of black 
Romulo _to- 
day does not look his fifty-four years. 
Back in the Philippines, Romulo be- 
gan as a professor at his old university, 
took over publication of the Philippine 
Herald, one of Manila’s three English 
the Monday Mazl, 
English paper, of La Debate, Spanish, 
Mabuhay, He 


managing director of two radio stations 


foreigner. 


hair face, 


dailies, of also an 


and Tagalog. became 
and board member of several Philippine 
corporations, president of the Manila 
Rotary Club, and an Ro 


tary vice-president. 


international 


IS main 


democracy, 


continued to be 
after the 
Japanese attack. He enlisted in the U.S. 
\rmy, fought through the bleak, harrow 
ing days of Corregidor and Bataan, and 
was the last 


interest 
intensified 


from. the 
island fortress before its surrender. When 


man to get away 
“Asia for 
the Filipinos, unlike the 
other people of the East, did not join 
lots with Orientals. 


\fter the war, Romulo was the Philip 


the Japanese attacked, crying 
the Asiatics,”’ 


their fellow 


pines’ delegate to the United Nations 
later Ambassador to the United States, 
and today he is the Special and Per- 


sonal Envoy to the United States of the 


President of the Philippines, his good 
friend, Ramon Magsaysay. His rank is 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

The man who the 


represents great 
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showcase of American democracy in the 
Far East, the Philippines, said the rest 


of Asia can be aligned on our side. 
“Ot course, there is a difference be- 
tween the situation as you found it in 


the Philippines and as it is in most of 
the rest of the colonial world,” he said. 
“Democracy found a basic foundation in 
the Philippines on which to build. We 
We 
nized the dignity of man, and what is 
more, 


worshipped the same God. recog- 
as Christians, we knew the dignity 
and worth of Actually 
we had Christianity before you did. We 
first introduced to Catholicism 
when Magellan discovered the Philip- 
pines in 1521.” 

Romulo leaned back in his chair and 
chuckled. 


the human soul. 


were 


“Discovered—that’s the way you put 
it,” he remarked. “We were already 
there! In any case, 1521 was a century 


before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock in America.” 

I suggested to the General that we 
return to his point about the attitude of 
\sians toward the United States. Romulo 
said that we have to convince the people 
of the East that we really believe in the 
equality of all men. 

“You still talk 
said. ‘Tolerance 
thinks himselt 
whom he 


about tolerance,” he 
is the attitude of one 
who toward 


No 


tolerance. 


superior 


those considers interior. 


friendship can be based on 


The only solid foundation is equality. 
the 


“You caught the 


he asserted: 


imagination of 
East with basic concepts,” 
““All men are created equal, and they 
are endowed by with cer- 


their Creator 


tain inalienable rights, and among these 





are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap. 
piness.’ But Americans have not always 
lived up to these ideals, and disillusion 
has resulted. In India, the first question 
they still ask is about the minority prob- 
lem here. I tell them that you are mak- 
ing great progress, that the end cannot 
be achieved overnight, but you and | 
know that much needs to be done. 

“A diplomat from Indonesia, a friend 
of mine, told me that as he was driving 
in Washington recently, his car almost 
hit that of a woman. 
if any damage had been done and was 
met with a torrent ol from the 
lovely lady. She railed at him and de- 
livered what she considered the supreme 


He got out to see 


abuse 


insult. ‘You foreigner,’ she cried.” 


OMULO continued as if he were 
gprs aloud. He rose and paced 
the floor, while I scribbled my notes. 

“In my book, Mothe 
said, “I define a foreigner as a friend I 
have yet to meet. Emerson said. ‘I hate 
that man, do know 
him.’ 


America,” he 


because I not yet 
It is the special responsibility of 
Catholics, I'd say, to try to change this 
attitude on the part of some Americans, 
because we know that not some men, but 
all men, are created in ‘the image of Our 
Lord.” We know that there is a spark 
of the divine in all of us, a spark which 
flame 
friendship.” 


can into understanding and 
I suppose, I remarked, that this is not 

only the special responsibility of re- 

ligious leaders, but also of educators. 


“Yes,” he 
wealthy 


said, “it would help if 


Americans endowed chairs of 

culture, 
\sian coun- 
More Asian students 
should be sent to the United States, and 
This 


would be much better in promoting un- 


American literature, history, 
sociology, and politics in 
tries, such as India. 
more American students to Asia. 
derstanding than Hollywood movies and 
the comic books.” 


Americans abroad must always re- 
member, Romulo emphasized, that they 
represent the United States. He asserted 
that of GI's in 
Japan seem to have forgotten this. ‘They 
did have servants in the United 
States and did know how to treat 
them in Japan. “They spent ‘right and 
left’ and often showed ‘moral irresponsi- 
bility.’ ° 

“The stakes of the future, in the lives 
all of us, are too great to 
iorget the great responsibility that hangs 
over us, especially Americans,” he de- 
clared. 

“What the way our foreign 
policy is being handled? Will you com- 
it?’ I asked. 

Romulo said he would not and could 


some American wives 


not 
not 


and souls ol 


about 
ment on 
not criticize American foreign policy. 
Phat would not be within his province. 


Some of his opinion slipped out, how- 
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He had referred to what he called 


ever. 
“the armed truce in Korea,” and when 


I pressed him for an opinion on the 
other truce, in Indo-China, he remarked, 
“Vietnam was lost by default.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that we 
should have intervened with France to 
see that the people of Indo-China got 
their independence when they were first 
plunged into civil war by Communist 
Ho Chi-Minh?” 

“It is not enough to fight against 
something,” the General replied. “We 
must fight for something. We must be 
able to fight for freedom. We must 
have freedom, a stake in our destiny. 
Only there can victory lie. The people 
of Vietnam did have freedom. 
They had nothing to defend. The Pacific 
Charter is an advance. It not only 
united Asia against Communism, but de- 
clared itself against colonialism. 

“The United States must take a forth- 
right stand based on the dignity of the 
individual. It should take the revolu- 
tionary initiative all the world, 
and in the Far East now—in Africa next 
—all of us must realize that imperialism 
is at an end. It is going the same way 
as other periods in history: feudalism, 
the divine right of kings. Why let the 
Soviet exploit alone this new develop- 


not 


over 


ment among peoples?” 
OMULO remarked that American 

foreign policy outside Europe was 
often determined by our commitments 
in Europe. 

“I suppose you refer to our failure to 
demand of France that the Indo-Chinese 
get their independence and that home 
their colonies in 


rule be given to 





Romulo of the Philippines talks at the U.N. with Andrei 
Gromyko of Russia and Gladwyn Jebb of the United Kingdom 
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Morocco and Tunisia,” I said. “We did 
not want to let anything stand in the 
way of France’s ratification of a plan for 
German rearmament.” 

The Filipino statesman said he be- 
lieved that principle, not expediency, 
was the only solid rock on which to 
build a strong foreign policy. 

“Uncle Sam was not made to carry 
water on both shoulders. He not 
set up to be a tightrope walker,” was 
the way he put it. “Look at Uncle Sam, 
tall, square-jawed, principled. 
He is forthright. He is playing a sorry 
role as a tightrope walker. Uncle Sam 
appears best leading the way toward 
achievement of those ideals for which the 
United States has traditionally stood.” 

“The inevitable question,” I 
“is: What about recognizing Red China? 
Is there any hope of winning the main- 
land back from Communism?” 

Romulo replied that the United Na- 
tions charter sets forth that applicants 
for U.N. membership must be peace- 
loving nations and Red China has by no 
She had 


ageressor in 


Was 


strong, 


said, 


means shown herself to be that. 
even been declared an 
Korea by the U.N. 


“Formosa,” said the Filipino diplomat, 
“is the one remaining symbol of the 
free world’s resoluteness against Com- 
How can the five hundred mil- 
Chinese under rule be 
back to freedom? the 
only answer for the present.” 

The General said he thought an up- 


munism. 


lion now iron 


won Firmness is 


rising might start on the China main- 
land some day among Chinese people 
who could no longer take the slavery 
thrust upon them. But they must 
encouraged by strength outside. 


feel 


General Romulo talks with 
lands. Romulo won praise for his stand against “bigness” 


Red China is rattling the sword now— 
massing troops and blaring propaganda 
—against Formosa and the United States 
for two purposes, said Romulo: 1!) to 
divert attention of the Chinese people 
from their internal troubles, 2) to try 
to isolate the United States from its 
allies, especially Britain, which recog- 
nizes Red China. It is the usual Com- 
munist maneuver, he said, with the Reds 
demanding the maximum and surprised 
if they get the minimum. 

“What about the U.N.?” I asked. “Has 


it been failing us in these crucial days?” 


RECALLED to Romulo that I had 
heard him speak at the U.N. 
session in San Francisco in 1945. 
His talk, ending with an_ eloquent, 


sweeping gesture toward the bank ol 
United Nations flags behind him, was 


one of the most moving I had ever 
heard. Even Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov, chairman of the session, ap- 
plauded — enthusiastically. “Aksalant,” 
said Molotov, leaning down from his 
rostrum to shake Romulo’s hand. 
Romulo laughed. He said that he, 
with his five-feet-four, was so far down 


that Molotov lost his balance and would 
have plunged over the rostrum had his 
interpreter not grasped his coattails. I 
told Romulo I didn’t recall that detail, 


“but obviously you are a more observ- 
ant newspaperman than I am.” 

Romulo declared that he did not 
think the U.N. had failed but that we 


may have failed the U.N. 

“The United Nations represents the 
great hope of this age,” he “Ol 
course, it takes time for epochal ideas to 


said. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Love. Needs. and Torment 


by KILIAN 


HRIST consistently does some- 
thing we almost never do. He 
accepts people as they are. Yet 


He wants to change people. Especially 


sinner into the 
saint. But before He effects that change, 
divine artist that He is, 
artist 
quite honest about the 


He wants to change the 


He does what 

The 
limitations and 
potentialities of the wood out of which 


every good does. artist Is 


statue, He 
hardness ol 


he is going to sculpture a 
will treat the 
though it were the 


not wood as 


hardness of stone. 
\bove all and first of all, the good artist 
is an Christ 
knows that 
honesty if He 
This 
and relentless to 
create a thing of holiness. 

Christ 
knows 


honest accepter, 
man as he is. He 


God 


is to 


accepts 
even a 
a divine 


must have 


create a thing of beauty. 


honesty must be fierce 


knows what is in man. He 
He knows that 
Loving is the very condition 
The 


CCAaAses 


his needs man 


must love. 


of lite and is almost one with it. 


moment man ceé 

living. He stops lye 

he stops loving. 
But 


loving, he 


ases 


ing man the instant 


man’s needs go deeper than just 


loving. It would be intolerable were 


man capable of loving but incapable 


of expressing that love. There is no 
distress so filled with quiet torment as 
undeclared love. In some manner love 


must find expression, must reduce itself 


to something physical: an embrace, a 


ring, a tie, a box of candy. Man ex 


presses the spirituality of his love in a 


physical way by some gesture or gift 
simply because he is not only soul but 
also body. Since man is body as well as 


soul, it is only right that the expression 
of love have something physical about 
it. Love is a totality and must be ex 
man. In a 


spiritual way, yes, but in a physical way 


pressed by the totality of 


LOO. 


Besides the need of man to love and 
the need of man to express that love 
there is a third need. This need is that 
of expressing his love in some manner 
worthy of the person whom he loves. 


There is the tendency, not always laud 
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able, of a young man to give his ladylove 
expensive gilts. Man always tries to ex- 
press his love by giving something that 
will beneath the intrinsic merits 


person loved. 


not be 
of the 
totality. 


who is Love is a 


It is also an equality. Love 
says, “IT must be equal to.” 

Christ knows all this. He respects it. 
Because He accepts man as he is, Christ 
vives us the Mass. 

Christ knows that man loves God. He 
knows that man has ways of expressing 
that the Christ, 
men offered up the flesh and blood of 
sheep. It was truly a 


love. In davs before 
human giving be- 
cause it was partly physical. But for all 
the blood that flowed around the altar 
and the flesh that was offered upon it, 
something was lacking. It is true, these 
sacrifices were real, physical expressions 
But they 
not expressions of love worthy of God. 
The God far exceeded the 
that the altar. 
What man needed was a perfect gift he 
could Perfect One, a_per- 
fect to give to the God of all 
pt rfection. 


of a real, spiritual love. were 
worth of 


pitiful smeared 


gore 


give to the 


sacrifice 


What was the perfect sacrifice? There 


is only one answer: Christ’s death on 
Calvary. But that is Christ’s sacrifice. 
How can it be made my sacrifice? 
Christ, because He is God, can put that 
sacrifice into my hands so that I can 
offer up this perfect gift, this perfect 
sacrifice, to God. Since Christ respects 
man and his nature, since man’s love 


must have something physical about its 
expression, Christ wraps up His sacrifice 
in physical things. In things man can 
see and touch and taste: bread and wine. 

First, let us look at 
what happened there. 


to the 


Calvary and see 
Christ was nailed 
Blood of Christ 
His On 
have Christ’s living Body 
S¢ parated Blood. 
This the 
actual physical cause of His death, but 
it undoubtedly is a sign of death. When 
living 


Cross and the 


flowed out through wounds. 


Calvary we 


from Christ’s living 


may or may not have been 


body is separated from living 


blood, death takes place. 





In the Mass we have bread which be. 
Christ’s Body and wine which 
Blood. Here too we 
have a living Body signified as separated 
from living Blood. When living body is 
separated from living blood, death is 
present. 


comes 


becomes Christ's 


The separation of body and 
blood is the sign of death. Because the 
Christ’s the Blood 
Blood, death is signi- 


fied as present. This is not a new death. 


Body and 


Christ's 


Body is 
Christ’s 


Christ does not die again in the Mass; 
His death is not repeated. But through 
the power of God the death Christ died 
centuries ago on Calvary is commemo- 
rated in the Mass by the separate con- 
bread into Christ’s Body 
into Christ's Blood. 
This death of Christ is what we offer to 
God. 

Christ has accepted man as he is and 


Per- 


secration of 


and wine living 


has given him a perfect sacrifice. 


fect because the Victim, Jesus Christ 
Himself, is “Pure Perfection,” as an 
ancient writer wrote. Perfect because 


love has realized its equality. Here is a 
eilt and sacrifice worthy of the God to 
whom it is offered. Perfect because love 
has realized its totality. This 
fulfills our human needs, body needs 
and We see, to 
touch, to taste any sacrifice we call our 
own. 


sacrifice 


soul needs. need to 


N the Mass, Christ’s death is sym- 
| bolized to us under the separate ap- 
pearances of bread and wine, tangible, 
earthy, kitchen things. We do not watch 
No, 
the sacrifice of Christ is placed in ow 


this sacrifice take place from afar. 


hands of flesh and bone. We offer it up 
to God. Through the priest and with 
the priest, we offer the sacrifice to God. 

Without 
the joy of loving, but we would experi- 


the Mass we could still feel 


ence the torment of not having a worthy 
expression of that love. The Mass holds 
first place in our lives because it is the 


only adequate way we have of loving 
God. Without the Mass love would be 
close to pain. Without the Mass love 


might despair. 
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Yardstick for the Nation 


The National Bureau of Standards has the 


last word and goes to a lot of trouble to get it 


by FRANK L. 


VEN though the old clock on the 


mantle loses a minute or two 
every so olten, it probably gets you 
off to) work on 


If you 


time each morning. 
clock. 
however, apply to the National Bureau 
of Standards (NBS) in 
Dc. The Bureau's 


atomic timepieces aren't 


want a really accurate 
Washington, 
newly-developed 
expected — to 
vary more than one second in the next 
three Such 


common 


centuries. accurate instru- 


ments are there. There’s a 
that it 
can measure the weight of the dot above 


a pencilled “i.” 


scale, for instance, so sensitive 


The National Bureau of Standards 
is an agency of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Aptly termed 


the “House of Wonders,” the Bureau 


sprawls over sixty-eight acres. In_ its 


numerous laboratories a_ staff of some 
four thousand = scientists and techni- 
cians work with the world’s greatest 


collection of scientific apparatus. Their 
chief duty is to establish and maintain 
absolute standards of 
quantity for the 


ers and 


quality and 
manutactur- 
Without 
standards life as we know it 


impossible. 


nation’s 
consumers. such 


would be 


As early as 
Quincy 


1821, President John 
Adams recognized the need for 


such an agency. “A bushel basket 
in South Carolina.” he said. “holds 
sixty-eight cubic inches more than a 


bushel basket in New York. .\ pound of 
meat in Massachusetts is a quarter of 
an ounce lighter than a pound of meat 
in Maine.” 

To standardize the units of quantity 
and quality, Congress, in 1832, set up 
an Office of Weights and Measures. 
In 1901, this office became the National 
Bureau of Standards. Today there is 
virtually nothing that NBS has not 
tested and set standards for. 
at its head- 
quarters, NBS maintains two pieces of 


In a closely guarded vault 


alloy metal as the absolute standards 
of weight and length. Periodically, 
laboratory and industrial weights are 


them. To that 
the length and weight of these two bits 
of metal never vary the takes 
When they are re- 
vault, the 
remote control ten 


checked against assure 
Bureau 
great precautions. 
from the 
works bv 


moved operator 


feet away 


REMINGTON 


so his body heat will not affect them. 
Poday, 
dustrial 


scientific progress and in- 


development are somewhat 
dependent upon infinitesimal measure- 
Indeed, 


ments and accuracy. mass pro- 


duction of television sets, automobile 
engines, and thousands of other prod- 
because ol such 


NBS, no 
too slight and no labor too exacting in 


ucts is possible only 


measurements. At factor 1s 


the establishment and maintenance ol 


a standard. The Bureau regularly works 
in measurements of one ten-millionth of 


a second and one five-billionth of an 
inch. 

know the 
durability and quality of his purchases, 


he directs NBS to test everything from 


Because Uncle Sam must 


airplane engines to horseshoes. 
\t NBS it’s all in the day’s 
to test 


work 


how many launderings men’s 
shirts can take before they tall to shreds, 
or how many miles a pair of shoes can 


be walked 


\ good 


betore the soles wear out. 


suitcase can be 


picked up 
twenty-five thousand times without the 
handle 

To carry on 
constructs all 
To test 
matically 


breaking. 
Bureau 
manner of contraptions. 


these tests the 


shoes. a walking machine auto- 
several months ol 


\nd to 
charge that today’s baseballs are livelier 


simulates 


shoe | service. disprove the 


than formerly. NBS has a_ baseball 
batting device that hits with equal 
force every ball pitched to it. The 


tests indicate that baseballs don’t change 
from year to year. 

There's 
investigation or a 
work 
another. 


field of 
human 


scientific 
that 
touch in 


scarcely a 
activity 
the Bureau’s does not 


one way or Practically every 
automobiles to 


NBS 
erocer and the druggist 


product you use from 


wrist watches is manutactured by 
standards. The 
measure and weigh your purchases by 
maintained by the Bureau 
fills teeth with 


fillings developed by Bur- 


standards 


and your dentist youl 


“last-longer”’ 
eau researchers. Every time vou_ set 
your watch, strike a 
switch, o1 
daily 


you 


match, flip a light 
perform a hundred 
tasks, the work of NBS 
directly or indirectly. 
Truly, the National 
Standards is the 
nation. 


othe 
affects 


Bureau oof 
“vardstick” for the 
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She clilict cau zo, 
Lisle til rr Lee? 


IS eyes tracing the red flowers on the blue carpet, Stanley said thought- 
H fully, “I want to ask you something.” He held his cigarette away from 

him, and the soft-colored smoke flew upward like some fragile moth 
swaying through the night. 

Stanley was long and lean, with thin, irregular features and thin hair, 
his skin brittle and colorless. He was by no means a handsome man, 
nor was he young: He was fifty and looked it, and sometimes, after long 
hours of research work, he looked almost sixty. He did on. this particular 
night at the Christinsen’s party. He had not slept for over twenty-four 
hours and he was worn out Nevertheless he had come. Silent, quiet, 
his blue-gray eyes were lost in reverie about the strange, little things he 
had seen in his microscope. Or so Prudence supposed. <A little ash fell on 
the blue carpet. Stanley rolled the cigarette between his fingers. He said, 
“IT wanted to ask you if you'd like to become my wile.” 

\fter a while he turned his head to look at Prudence. She was conscious 
of this but did not meet his eyes. She drew deeply on her cigarette. She said 


by Marie Therese Prohaska 


Prudence believed she began 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LUKE to hate him at that moment 
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nothing. Stanley turned his head away. 
He waited. 

Prudence had a frozen feeling in her 
stomach and her hands grew quite stiff. 
But it was not because it was the first 
time she had been asked to become 
someone’s wile. In fact she had broken 
several engagements and lost one hus 
band. She was twenty-six and there was 
not much left she did not know about 
men or about herself. She knew, tor in 
stance, that she was not the faithful, 
clinging kind of woman. She was rest- 
less, easily bored, not easily bound. She 
had been fascinated, many a time and 
deeply, by charm and beauty, by good 
and evil, by cleverness and simplicity. 
And every time she had gone into it 
with all she had and was, had plunged 
herself into the dark seas of passion 
and surrender, only to emerge calm and 
alool. 


LL the men she had known she had 
A cts behind—hurt, furious, seldom 
understanding. At twenty-three she had 
married Charlie. He was gentle and just 
at that time she was in need of gentle 
ness. They had lived together for two 
months before he enlisted. The day he 
left, she looked into her heart. She was 
sorrowlul and anxious for Charlie but 
not for herself. The need lor his gentle 
ness had passed. He was a_ strange 
again. 

She had been faithful to the absent 
Charlie. It was a point of honor with 
her not to deceive a man in the war. 
Later on she was very glad about it; 
Charlie never came back. When _ the 
news arrived, she wept. But again the 
tears were for him, for his lost youth, 
his honesty and kindness, not for her- 


self. She was tree. And she would 
not marry again until she felt tired of 
supporting — herself Then she might 


choose some elderly man who was well- 
off and who would have the decency not 
to intrude upon her private life. From 
this cynical point of view, Stanley was 
doubtless the right man. 

She had known Stanley for some time. 
After Charlie’s death, Prudence had 
resumed her old job of a free-lance re- 
porter. She did well. People liked her 
way of saying things. One day alter 
Doctor Stanley Norton discovered a new 
kind of bacteria and had become fam 
ous, Prudence asked for an interview. 

The doctor received her at his home. 
A little boy of about four was there, too. 
Dr. Norton explained that Roy was 
curious “to see the fellow who comes 
to ask you a lot of impertinent questions 
and you have to be polite for it all 
goes into the papers.” Now little Roy 
was very shy because the fellow had 
turned out to be a lady. He looked at 
her all the time with eyes that were the 
color of mountain-honey. His curls were 
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of the same color and his small proud 
face was so handsome that it hurt to 
look at it, as it hurts sweetly to look at 
a colt in the fields or at the boughs of 
an apple tree in blossom. Stanley said: 

“He is his mother all over again.” 

Prudence caught a certain note in his 
voice and understood immediately that 
Stanley’s wife had died and that he 
would never quite recover from the 
shock. Somehow this made her softet 
than usual--this and the presence of the 
little boy. He did not smile at her, but 
when she left he said in a voice that 
held a little throb like the voice of a 
bird: 

“Please come again and put things 
about my bear into your paper.” 

They laughed and Stanley seemed 
astonished. 

“Why, the boy took to you! That's 
really a credit to you, you know. He’s 
not very sociable, as a rule. I think 
you'll really have to come again.” 

\nd Prudence returned many times. 
She wrote a serial about the bear, stories 
she first had told to Roy. In short, she 
and the child became very good friends. 

She did not meet Stanley on these 
visits. But once in a while he took 





e If a woman wants to learn to 
drive, don’t stand in her way. 


—Sunshine Magazine 
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her out to a fashionable restaurant o1 
they met at a party. Immediately 
tongues began to wag and staring eyes 
told) Prudence what was thought of 
young women out hunting for rich, 
elderly men. Prudence saw their eyes 
and she smiled tronically. Could there 
be a more formal relation than hers and 
Stanley's? But, though her lips twisted 
contemptuously, her eyes had a thought- 
ful kind of look. 

Stanley said, a little hesitatinglyv: “Be- 
fore deciding anything, perhaps you 
would like some details about my situa- 
tion—I could arrange an appointment 
with my lawyer.” 

Prudence smiled sweetly. “I think 
I know him well. Mr. Evans is an old 
acquaintance of mine.” 

How people would have enjoyed this 
answer! Dr. Norton was frankly embar- 
rassed. His “I see vou are informed” 
sounded quite feeble. 

She looked straight into his eyes, her 
own eyes lovely. “Yes, as far as this is 
concerned, I am informed. But there is 
one other thing I would like to know: 
Why do you want me to be your wife? 
You are not in love with me, or are 
your” 

She seemed more composed and candid 
than ever. The corners of Stanley's 
mouth twitched. But immediately he 
was earnest again, almost stern. 







“No,” he said, reaching for the ay 
tray. “No, my dear, I am not. You ap 
a charming woman, I appreciate you 
fully, but loyve—” His hand lingered, his 
eyes changed their expression as eyes 
will do, focusing on a distant horizon, 
“It’s all over for me,” he said simply 
Then: “You are right to ask me thy 
question. You are a very sensible woman, 


Well, you see, | am only marrying again 

Aish / / — 
for Roy’s sake. He needs a mother and iS 
a home. Since his mother died,” he \ 


made a helpless gesture, “the house haf ~-* 
been no home, just a house. A child f\ 


needs more. I can’t attend to it; [f \ 
don’t know how.” He smiled wryly, ‘Ih 
am too much of a bachelor for every. 


thing concerning family life, social life 
and so on. I need a person to help me 
Someone who's got what it takes, charm 
personality, experience. Someone’’—h 
smiled again—“who pays attention to it 
that I won't choose the wrong tic. Per. 


haps I am an egotist to ask a DOU aa 
and beautiful woman to tie her life up 4 


with mine. But, on the other hand, you 
might be glad of the security I can pro 
vide. Life has been hard for you too 
taking from you what you loved most 


Besides, the boy adores you, and | \ 
thought you might like to do something 
for him—” 

He had spoken without ever taking 
his eyes from the distant horizon, Now 
he lifted them to Prudence. 

It had been quite a speech. A. real 


speech. Deliberate, given quietly. Noy 


a 


dreams—lacts. The man knew what he 
wanted. So did Prudence. Her dove 
gray eyes met his with composure. 

“Yes, I think I should like to be 
young Roy’s new mother.” 

Stanley was pleased. He got up and, 
in an old-fashioned, formal way, he 
kissed her hand. 


NE afternoon two years later, Pru — 
() dence was sitting at home, musing 
at her desk. Sunshine came and went. It 
had been like this for days; sun and rain 
fought each other over a low, cloudy 
sky. It was the end of February, snow 
had begun to clear away in dirty patches. 
The air was damp and made you chilly, 
especially if you had been laid up fot 
weeks with influenza. They had had to 
send the boy away to the mountains. 
Prudence imissed him. But, as she told 
hersell, she would have missed him 
more if she herself had not felt so 
miserable, her nerves on edge. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked at the 
line of figures she had just jotted down. 
They seemed to sway a little. She rested 
her cheek on her palm. They had had 
guests at lunch, three elderly men. It 
had meant heavy wines and big cigars 
and black coffee in the library—and Stan 
wanting her to be present. He liked 
to show her off, she guessed. He wanted 
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She hoped that Stanley might 
fall in love with her after all 


people to see what a beautiful, young, 
business-minded wife he had married. 
And she understood this urge in him 
and responded to it. But it had been 
half past three when they left. 

She sniffed. A faint smell of burnt 
paper floated through the air. There 
was a hole in one of the basement doors 
and things would smell. She thought 
she might go down and have a look 
around, but then she did not; she just 
sat there and stared at nothing in par- 
ticular. Her eyes assumed a queer look, 
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yearning, hungry, the look of an animal 
craving to run away. 

She thought of last summer. 

They were on their honeymoon trip 
then, although they had been married 
a year and a half. But at the time of 
their wedding, Stan had not been able 
to leave his work. So it had been post- 
poned again and again. 

He had wanted her to be happy. And 
Prudence had been so, very nearly. The 
life in the open air, the long hours to 
discuss books and things and_ people, 
had drawn them together as they had 
not been drawn together before. They 
had had Roy with them. But the child 
was not a nuisance, rather a kind of elf 
they both delighted in. 


ND all the time Prudence had felt 

like a bird in springtime awaiting its 
first flight, heart pounding the rhythm 
of delicious apprehension. For Prudence 
had hoped that something might hap- 
pen: that Stanley might fall in love 
with her after all. And then she in turn 
might at last reveal the secret of her 
love for him. For she loved him deeply 
and dearly. 

And why had she not shown her real 
feeling? She had been afraid. Knowing 
herself, she had been afraid of her 
own unstable heart, reluctant to speak 
again those tender words she had al- 
ready spoken so often in vain. She had 
been ashamed of all the soft looks given 
so easily in the past that they had _ be- 
come cheap, almost dirty, coins. So 
she had decided to keep her love—if love 
it was—a secret. Perhaps in the silence 
of her heart it might survive, shielded 
against her own futility. Perhaps down 
in the dark it might take root and not 
wither away like some glamorous but 
short-lived flower. Also she had known 
that this love was her last chance. If 
her heart failed her this time she would 
never really grow up to be a woman 
with a woman’s capacity for true and 
constant feeling. So she had made a vow 
to conceal her love for Stanley and she 
had kept it. And it had worked out all 
right. The discretion with which she had 
handled her most delicate feelings had 
given them time to grow deep. But little 
by little it had also become a strain. And 
she had longed more and more for the 
occasion to free herself from it. 

One night they both went down to 
the beach rather late. Moonlight rode 
silently on the waves. The sand still 
held the warmth of the day. They 
crouched side by side, their shoes off, 
their hands and feet buried in the silken 
smoothness. The sand was like dust 
under the moon. It seemed to Prudence 
that the waves repeated their beating 
softly under her own skin. Soon Stanley 
began to speak. And Prudence shivered. 
For he spoke not of her, the young 


woman at his side, but of the other 
one, who was lost somewhere behind 
the stars. 

He said that she had loved the sea. 
Not in his own tranquil way, not con- 
templatively, but in the conquering way 
of the active—roughing it. She had 
sailed and fished and swum, diving in 
dangerous spots. She had flown past 
the coast on a golden-brown horse, had 
been exuberant with life, never weary 
and never afraid. She had died like 
this, in the midst of a laugh, her red 
car crushing against the mountain side 
because she had been drunk with speed. 

He had never mentioned her until 
now. His words rose slowly and quietly 
out of the depths of his memory. The 
lost figure was drawn upon the dark blot 
of the night like one of those etchings 
by the old masters. be looked at 
in silence— 

At last he turned to Prudence. “You 
are cold?” 

“Na.” 

“But you are shivering!” 

She did not answer. She had known 
loved the woman still. She 

had not known he loved her so much. 

He looked again out at the sea, but 
by now the lost figure was dim again. 

“Have a smoke?” 

“Yes, rather.” She held her cigarette 
into the faint flame of the lighter. She 
was not sure of her hands. 

“You know,” he said, and his voice 
was now light and friendly, “You are 
a wonderful companion! I could not 
have picked a better one. All the other 
women I met after Cecil’s death were 
jealous or horribly sentimental. They 
did not understand. You do. Perhaps 
because you have been through it your- 


To 


he dead 


self.” His voice was lower now. “‘You’ve 
never told me anything about him—” 


HARLIE was a shadow in the past, 
C. farther away even than childhood’s 
memories because never really impressed 
on her heart. She said: 

“He was so young.” 

It was the only thing she found to 
say. The faint complaint that goes 
through the whole world for those who 
are so young and have to die. 

“Yes,” said Stanley gently. “And you 
were young too. All the same, you have 
had it. Love. That is why I married 
you. If I had known all that still had 
to come, I would not have dared 
do it—nor,” he laughed, “if you had 
fallen for me. Because then you would 
have suffered, been jealous, and I would 
have felt a cad for not being able to 
give you what you'd have asked for. 
But as it is, it has worked out all right 
and I’m thankful for it.” 

Prudence believed she had begun to 
hate him in some way at that moment. 
It had hurt too much. His being thank- 


to 
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ful that she had not fallen in love with 
him. His being glad that she was just 
a good sport, a good friend, who under- 
stood because she had passed through 
it herself, who had been young. Was 
lie blind? Wasn’t she still young? Young 
and beautiful and loving and craving 
for love? 

And now it had been decided for 
good. She must keep her secret. She 
must never tell him, never show him 
the truth. For then he would be un- 
happy, feeling caddish. And he would 
fling the other woman’s name at het 
face. Not with words but with his eyes. 
the expression of his mouth, his voice, 
his silence. 

Prudence drew her palms again over 
her face. “I'll go to bed,” she said. “I'll 
try to sleep. I'll take some pills.” Too 
many pills those last times. But it was 
so calming to float away, problems dis- 
solving like smoke, and then at last to 
drop gently into the waters of oblivion. 

She started violently. Dreaming of 
sleep, she had almost slept. Her ears 
drummed. Her throat was sore. And 
there was smoke in the house. A lot 
of smoke. 

She got up, opened the door. The first 
floor was clear but over the staircase 
hung a faint haze like over frozen fields. 
And the smell was unmistakable. There 
was a fire burning somewhere. She bent 
ever the banister and called the maid. 
Her voice bounced down to the. base- 
ment like a soft ball and nobody threw 


it back. She remembered it was Annie's 


afternoon” off. She was alone. 


HE did not like it. But she had to 
S look after things. She went down to 
the ground floor. The doors stood all 
in a row and she opened them one 
after the other. Silence looked at hei 
with empty eyes and the faint haze flew 
past her into the rooms. But when she 
came to the dining room the haze was 
already there, spreading like a cobweb 
over the furniture, and the evil smell 
Was very insistent and made her cough. 
She came out again and turned the 
handle of the last door, the one that 
cut the hall off and led to what was 
called the library but was really Stan’s 
private study. She had it open and 
closed again with a bang, just before 
the awlul black river of smoke overrode 
her. And now, like i beast trapped, 
lashed by the draught, the fire roared 
Coughing, her eyes streaming, she ran 
for the moment — she 
fumbled with the dial. then she got 


phone For a 


the numbers right, the fire department 
first, then Stanley's lab. She was short 
of breath but she spoke quietly. She 
could hear the unseen enemy hissing 
in his cage, but there was no immediat 
danger for her. She would leave the 


house and the fire squad would arrive 
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any minute. She felt even a little proud 
of having done the right thing, not 
having lost her head, though she was 
mortally afraid of fire. 

“What luck you had moved out all 
those papers yesterday,” she told Stan. 
He agreed. And he would come ove1 
directly. “Be careful!” he added. She 
laughed a little. 

She took her overcoat from the rack 
and started down the hall. She could 
already hear the fire truck’s ear-rending 
wail. She was glad now that Annie was 
not in. Nor Roy. She stepped out into 
the garden. Fog was already settling 
nearer. She 
thought of the beast at her back. It must 


down. The wail drew 


have smouldered a long time in the 
heavy carpets to produce so much smoke. 
That side of the house was a_ little 
damp. She thought of the prey the 
beast would get. Books and pictures 
would be gone—but thank heaven Stan- 
ley’s precious notes were safe. She saw 
the big desk as she had seen it this after- 
noon while entertaining the guests: neat 
and smooth and freshly polished, noth 
ing on it but a penholder with an over- 
sized, golden Sheaffer's Stan never used, 
the frame with Roy's picture, the ruler 











@ Progress begins with getting a 
clear view of the obstacles. 


—Sunshine Magazine 
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then she held her breath and remem 
bered the little. shabby, leather box. 
She turned around. 

By now the hall was thick with smoke. 
She groped her way blindly; it was like 
being stuck in a funnel. Halfway down, 
Prudence stopped, gasping for air. Panic 
struck her like lightning, her nerves 
seemed to flash with fright. She sobbed. 
Then a small, well-trained — spring 
snapped within her, wrenching her away 
from hysteria. She sped through the 
dining room. She pushed through the 
thin panel that separated the room from 
the library. She saw the flame leaping 
like a mad mountain cat, from books to 
ceiling, from ceiling to curtains, thick 
Llack clouds rolling heavily over to the 
other door where the draught came 
through invisible cracks and down the 
chimney. And now with the fresh open 
ing the glaring cat turned, grew bigger, 
writhing into the curtains, leaped onto 
the desk. And Prudence with one stride, 
her respiration cut, ecstatically wide 
iwake and knowing all the time that 
this magic suspense of fear would only 
last i second before she collapsed, 
leaped too. Right into the feline face 
she plunged and reached for the box 
ind got hold of it and tore it away. 
The cat’s paws licked her, little sparks 
ran over the carpet at her feet like 


spilled water. Instead of seeking escape, 





she stood transfixed, hypnotized by th 
cruel, dancing tongues. She though 
I’m lost. Then she felt the hard edge; 
of the litthke box in her hand and gy 
fled past the blazing curtains  an¢ 
scrambled back through the brokey 
panel to safety. A fireman gripped he 
hard and behind her the big chandelje; 
crashed down onto the desk where he 
hand had been a moment before. . , . 


HE clock showed twelve minute 

past five. She looked at it twic 
through the haze floating in the room—o 
only before her eyes—she could not tell 
She remembered the time she had 
called the fire department. At five o’cloc, 
sharp. Time was a_ willful thing an 
watches got it all wrong. She closed he 
eyes as in defense against this trickery 
She was in her bedroom on the second 
floor, in the deep chair, and it was not 
a big fire and she was not  hurt—or 
anyhow, not badly. 

She heard the sound of axes and boots 
and splashing water downstairs, and o1 
the floor outside one of the big hoses 
was laid out like a python. But this 
was only for precaution. The fire had 
been confined to the library, thanks t 
the thick, damp walls of the old, ston 
building. They had let her go to he 
own room alter they had seen that sh 
felt all right, just a little bit dizzy. 

Someone stepped over the hose, ova 
the threshold. She watched his progress 
with eves closed. But she must hav 
missed the next moment for she cam 
to with a shock as hands grasped he 
shoulders. 

“Prudence!” 

She opened her eves. It was not eas) 
and all was blurred and misty. Sta 
stooped over her, white in’ the fac 
and apparently very angry. She could 
not see how she looked: a limp figuri 
smeared with soot, deadly pale and wit! 
dilated eyes and a livid, drawn mout! 
that betrayed pain. 





She said. managing a weak smile 
“Hello Stan! Got a cigarette?” 

But Stan did not listen. He shouted. 
or so it seemed to her: “You are hurt!"| 

She shook her head wearily. “No 
I'm all right. Everything is perfecth 
all right. ‘The box is on the table.” 

It would have been so much easiel 
to close her eyes and sleep. But he 
shouted again into her face and the} 
grip of his hands was almost more than | 
she could. stand. 

“What were you doing in the library? 
You had no business there: why didn't 
you stay out? You didn’t have to poke 
your nose into the fire! For heaven's 
sake, what made you behave like an 
idiot?” 

He was hysterical, nothing less. She 
did not understand why, did not wonde! 
about it. She felt stiff and cold. 
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It was calming to float away, 
to drop gently into oblivion 































































































“Please, Stan,” she said, “please let 
me go. I am pertectly all right. Nothing 
happened. I did not behave like an idiot. 
The box is safe on the table. There— 
can’t you see it?” 

“Yes, yes, I do—but what—?” He 
stopped short. Again he took hold of 
Prudence, not by her shoulders this 
time but by her wrists. His fingers went 
white around them. 

He said in a choked voice: “Prudence, 
you're not trying to tell me you went 
into the fire to bring this box out?” 

She looked at him, silently. 

“Prudence, are you mad?” 

She felt like a child, that, having 
meant to do the right thing, has done 
the wrong one. She felt confused and 
unhappy. She swallowed. “But—her let- 
tcrs. Weren’t they—I thought—Roy told 
me once—” 

There was no more yelling or shouting. 
Silently Stanley released his grip, silently 
he went over to the dressing table, 
picked the box up. She saw his move- 
ments as in a slow-motion picture. He 
epened the lid of the box, very gently 
he took the letters out. They were in 
a bundle tied with a faded red ribbon. 
He weighed them in his palm, then 
put them back again as one puts back 
a very old thing into its museum case. 
He closed the lid and came back to his 
wife. 

“Why did you do it?” A strange light 
was in his eyes, almost too bright, almost 
furious. She saw a muscle move on 
his left temple. “Why?” Then, after a 
while: “Will you please tell me why?” 
His voice was tense. 

And because she was tired, because 
she had been scared and hurt and 
shouted at, Prudence broke down. Sob- 
bing, she said, “I love you so much, 
Stanley!” 


OR a moment she was alone. She 
cre the icy brink of nothingness 
far from all that meant joy and warmth 
and peace, and her spirit shrank. Then 
Stan’s arms were around her and he 
gathered her to him and held her a 
long time, until doubts faded away, 
apprehension was smothered, fear ban- 
ished. Only then did he stroke her 
hair and say in a low voice: “I was 
so afraid it could not be. My dearest, 
I wanted to tell you a long time ago, 
that night on the beac! 
But I failed, you were so distant and 


you remember? 


cool. I was afraid you'd laugh at me—” 

He lifted her tace and kissed her 
with a gentleness that was the cloak of 
passion. Prudence looked into her heart. 
Love burnt bright and strone and 
lastingly. At last her heart had grown 
up and sheltered the one love only 
woman knows, net child, nor girl. 

She put her hands to his head and 
smiled into his eyes and kissed him back. 
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‘Veman te Weman 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


Youth's World 
SOME WEEKS AGO the daily papers had a large picture 


of President Eisenhower surrounded on all sides by smiling 
boys and girls of many nations 
Nigeria, India, 
and 


Burma, Philippines, France, 
Japan, Germany, Vietnam, Australia, Italy, 
others. 

It was a high-school forum which was meeting: 
“The World We Want,” and the 
want a world of liberty in peace.” 


its theme 
“We 


was subtheme 


Was 
There were many speeches and many of them were printed, 
But in the address by the the U.N., in 
all the talks, in all the back-and-forth 
tions, hot once did I come across a single word that implied, 
even God, of 
Him, of man’s recognition of His power. 
Yet these are all countries which have faith in one God 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem. Like 
people say, “Peace, peace.” And there is no peace and well 
they know it. The 
and the world 


Secretary-General o 


informal conversa- 


remotely, the existence of man’s reliance on 


their elders, these young 


difference between the world they want 


they are very obviously going to get is very 


great. It is possible that the optimism of youth may do 
something about changing the future, but this group spoke 
mainly of a faith in works, and the world needs, sadly, more. 

The picture of those smiling young people took me back 
to a day when Pax Romana 
met for the first time in the United States. On the evening 


before they were to disband, there was a ceremony on the 


more than fifteen vears 


campus of Fordham University, where a wide altar had been 
built. On each side were flaring torches, and across the en 
tire platform were the flags of the lands represented. ‘There 
was a feeling of union, of joy in fellowship, that lifted the 
spirit. And a senediction completed this. 

Next morning there was to be Mass in Fordham chapel; 
then the young people would go home. 


Solemn 


That night war was 
declared and next morning I went to the Mass, not sure 
if it would be held. Of course it was, and of course it was 
a heartbreaking occasion. At each pew were the flags of the 
nations, as they had been at the outdoor altar the night be- 
fore. In the pews were the young peopl 
wore bewilderment 


and their faces 
The flags of England and 
Germany and Italy and France stood straight among the 


Test. 


and sorrow. 
gut where was the peace of the evening before? Wer 
they actually enemies now, these young people? OF course 
they were not, but the diplomatic forces, the selfishness and 
rapacity and blindness of their elders had made them techni- 
cally enemies. 

Then suddenly it came to me that they were still united 
in spirit. They had common. altar of their 
Faith. Through all the centuries war had not broken that 
spiritual communion nor the corporate communion which 
was theirs as they knelt at the altar rail together, many no 
doubt for the last time before they began to kill each other. 


come to the 


Cruel World 


I THOUGHT HOW we foster gentleness and pity in the 


hearts of our boys—and then are eager for military service 


which will teach them how to stab and kill their own kind. 
The individual is taught kindness; the group, the mass are 


taught to kill. Somewhere there is a_ bitter illogic here. 
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Some weeks ago, an eleven-year-old boy whose pet dog 
had died was walking along close to a twenty-five-foot pit 
at the end of Manhattan Island. 


the edge, he saw a dog at 


He heard a whimpering 


and, peering over the bottom 
Knowing he could not help alone, he ran for the polic 
who in turn sent word to the Soc iety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


for his experience. 


The dog was hauled up, none the wors 
Tommy held him closely, but the official 
told him that dogs were held for three days in case owners 
turned up. Tommy’s heart sank: the Scottie had such charm 
that he knew someone would claim him. 


The storv has a happy ending. No one came to claim 


the dog and Tommy was allowed to take the shagey, litte 


wail as his own. 
Everyone teels a glow to think a boy would do this for a 
dog. It is a normal reaction, for children crucl to 


animals are in a minority and no doubt need psychiatric aid. 


who are 
Yet if things go on in the world as they are going on now 
Pommy is some day going to be taught just how to stick ; 
bayonet into a padded bag that represents a man and no 
doubt soon after he will be sticking it into a human being. 


God's World 
IT IS ALL WRONG. You cannot teach a child respect for 


lile and at the same In one of Long 
there is the account of a 
which decided to kill off all its birds because they 
The birds’ de. 


school teacher, Opposed this in a_ very 


time teach him to kill. 


fellow’s narrative poems Village 
stole fruit 
from the trees and seeds from the ground. 
fender, the village 
fine speech, some of which remains in memory: 
“How can | teach your children gentleness 

Or mercy tor the weak or 

For life that in its 


Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 


reverence 
weakness and excess 

When by your thoughts, your actions, and your speech 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 

However, the villagers went ahead and had the birds all 
killed. But they found they had killed much more; they had 
killed the defenders who kept their fields clear of worms 
and life. The harvest for that year was 
very poor. In the spring they brought in new birds, caught 
wherever they could find them, and turned them loose. 


Trial and error with birds is one thing, though even “ 





destructive insect 


does show that life is the important, the needful thing, life 


which, for all the theories and laboratories, has never been 
produced by humans. 

But to return to these young people who came together to 
discuss a world they want. What do they want most? Peace. 
But peace is more than statesmen, or the U.N. of an Einstein 
with such a disdain for the soul that he had himself buried 


with no ceremony at all, or governments that drop bombs 


to end wars that selfishness and pride in power started, 
God was no doubt with that group of young people, even 
if they did not speak of Him, for they were of good will; 
they wanted a world where they could live at peace with 
each other. And God was with the young people of Pax 
Romana who had become enemies but who were still united 
in a belief in His love. Perhaps some day we shall have a 
group of young people meet who will take as their theme, 


“The World God Wants.” 
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When Mary met Jesus, her 
soul was wrenched and torn 
like the direction 

pattern of crossroads. She 
wanted to help but was 
unable. God asked her to 


endure the agony of futility 


by 
JUDE MEAD, C.P. 








June, 1955 
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WOOD ENGRAVING BY BRUNO BRAMANTI 


“Is there one who would not weep, whelmed in miseries so deep” 


HOLY TRADITION AS OLD as the 
Passion of Christ points out the meet- 
ing between Mary and Jesus on the 
way to Calvary as an event of history. 
It is also the fourth hour of her Com- 
passion. It is her hour of futility. Here 
a clarity of 
vision that renders her own position 


she sees everything with 


utterly helpless. She sees everything hap- 
pening to Jesus, and there is nothing 
she can do about. it. 


There are many little people, and 
many great people, from all parts of our 
country from. all the 
broken 


they con- 


nations ol 
the 
York City what 
the crossroads of the world, 
Singularly 


and 
world, who come to see in 
heart of New 
sider to be 
Times Square. enough, in 
the center of this magnet of worldliness 
Cross, 


Beneath this 


there stands the figure of 


there is a Cross. 
a soldier who 
is a priest also. The late Father Duffy, 
Chaplain of the Fighting 69th of New 
York. The The = traffic 


rushes by. Lights flash by night. Sight- 


people — stare. 


seers rush past by day. But the Cross 
and the soldier priest remain unchanged. 
delicate that at the 
the world there 
should be a man beneath the Cross. And 
that the man is a priest and soldier. 


It is a Providence 


self-styled crossroads of 


In this, history repeats itself. Many 
people from Christ’s own country and 
the devout Jews from all over the world 
had come up to Jerusalem for the cele- 
bration of the greatest feast of the year— 


the Passover. The great and the small 


made Jerusalem, in that year, a veritable 
magnet. And as they thronged through 
the crossroads of the world, they saw a 
Man Cross. He 
soldier in very truth, and His battle was 
for the salvation of the 


beneath the Was a 


world. He was 


also a priest, the priest who was on His 


way to sacrifice Himself for us and for 
our salvation. 
This was not only the crossroads of 


the world. It was also the crossroads of 
history. The one event to which all oth- 
ers looked forward and to which every- 
thing since looks back. 


marks its events before and after 


Even the cal- 
endat 
Christ, and it was this particular event 
in the life of He had 
looked forward 
with sacrificial anticipation, and which 
He had as His particular work in this 
world. 


Christ for which 


been born, to which He 


Since this was such a crucial moment 
in the divine plan for Jesus Christ, the 
character 
His 


is im- 


would be out of 
His life work 


mother been with 


God-man, it 
with had not 
Him. It 
possible to think of Jesus on the way of 
the 
mother to 
heart to 


and 
there 
Cross without the presence of His 
His, her 
Compassion to His 
Mediatrix to His 
between God and sin- 


unite her will to 
His, her 
Passion, her ofhice as 
ofhice as Mediator 
ful men. 

Christian times, 
the 
Jesus and 


From the earliest of 
sorrowlul 
Mary at- 


tested, but even the place. The crusaders 


not only is the fact of 


meeting between 
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PROFESSION DAY 
by FLORENCE WEDGE 


This is your Cross, young Sister. Read between 
Those arms outstretched, the love of Christ. Serene 
Ascend your Calvary. Remove this nail 

To hold His hand in yours unfettered, frail. 
Receive your Beads, young Bride. Make all your years 
A Rosary of joy and sorrow. Tears 

Insert as jewels in the diadem 

Eternal on your brow. Lose not a gem. 

And this your Veil, beloved. Do not seek 

The limelight and the glory. Christ is meek. 

Be like His Mother—beautiful within, 

A royal daughter undefiled by sin. 

Above the seraphs placed, their praise deserve: 
Behold the Bride of Him whom angels serve! 


PORTRAIT OF AN ALTAR BOY 


He said amens without a pause 

And tipped the flagons just enough. 
The heavy book was set just right. 
His cheeks flushed under eyes alight, 
He comes with innocent delight. 


The tray was straight under the Lord. 
Smiles curve around his solemn lips. 
Without a nod he rang the bell. 
Oh, he has done his duty well! 


Candles are snuffed with tiptoe care. 

He comes down now with folded hands, 
Firmly his toes keep heels from prancing, 
His soul a ring of angels dancing. 





had no difficulty locating it when they ping out of the appointed role which 
iarched into Jerusalem and followed — she had so admirably fulfilled up till this 
1¢ Master’s footsteps. So essential a point. So that despite her desire to 
part of the Via Dolorosa was it that, help, Mary’s humble awareness of just 
when the pious practice of making the what her office was made her rather ac- 
way of the Cross spread throughout the — cept what Jesus was doing as the will of 
t.atin Church, the meeting of Jesus and) God. It made her see that it’ was 
Mary had an honored place at the very  God’s will that she should suffer in 
beginning of the devotion. silence. She must walk the way of the 
In a filteenth-century book of devo Cross at a distance. She must endure 
tions for each hour of the day, an the sufferings of Jesus vicariously, sus 
artist with perhaps more imagination taining them in’ her own heart and 


than evidence illustrates this meeting of — thereby suffering doubly, once in the 
Jesus and Mary in the hour of Our’ knowledge of the sufferings of Jesus, 
Lady’s futility. It is a compelling scene gain in their mystical reflection in her 
in which Mary tries to wrest the Cross own soul. 

from her Son, as if to take His place Thus, according to the viewpoint of 


and to suffer for Him. We can be cer man, this was Mary’s hour of futility 


tain that the humility of Mary overcame in which the die had been cast, in which 


her futility. Mary knew her place. She the things done could not be undone, in 


had knowingly and willingly accepted it which all that was taking place 
It was her duty to suffer with, not for, 


was 
beyond her power to stop, or lessen, o1 
her Son. change. According to God’s viewpoint, 
Io imagine that Mary would have — this was the hour of her humility. The 


liked to take the Cross from Jesus is hour in which, by renewing her inten 


perfectly true. For Mary’s great love tion to be the Mother of the Man of 


would gladly have moved her to substi Sorrows, by accepting all the mutual 
tute her own person for the dean person anguish that passed between her soul 
of Jesus. But the fact of the matter is and the soul of Jesus, she accepts God's 
that in so doing Mary would. be step will. This is the hour of the triumph 
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of Mary’s humility long since spoken of 


by her in the Magnificat . . . “He that 
is mighty hath done great things t 
me... He hath shown might in His 


arm: He hath scattered the proud jn 
the conceit of their heart.” (Luke 1:49) 
Since the infancy of Jesus, Mary haj 
expected this day. But even a  sorroy 
long expected can anguish the loving 
heart. And never was there a heart more 
loving than Mary’s. History gives ex. PI 
ample upon example of mothers who 
have emptied themselves for their chil. S 
dren. Noble mothers have become slaves 
to obtain their children’s freedom 
Noble mothers have died that their off 
spring might live. Noble mothers hay 
worked, and lived, and died in poverty 
and done all these things unknown t 
their children, their satisfaction lying in 
the knowledge that they were contribut 
ing to the well-being of their children 
Could we think that Mary, the mos 
noble of mothers, wanted to do less for 
her Son? And here is the very basis o! 







the poignancy of Mary’s grief, that the 
active role allowed to others was not 
allowed to her. Her lot was to meet, to 
accompany, to assist only passively in 
the most heartrending crisis in the life 
of Jesus. 


S the third sorrow commemorated 
A mary’s separation from Jesus, her 
fourth sorrow recalls the pain of tutile 
companionship in) which every means 
of solace was removed from her. This 
is real sorrow. When we must stand by 
those we love. When we must see them 
suffer acutely. And when we can « 
nothing. 

gut is there really nothing we can 
do about Jesus and Mary to comtort 
them? Nothing human, certainly. No 
rescue attempt. No guarantee of ven- 





geance. But God has provided a cours 

of useful action. Since it was our sins 
that caused the Son and the mother 
such grief, we can console Jesus in His 
misery by promising Him never to. sif 
again, and we can comtort the Mothe 


enne 
of Sorrows by assuring her that we will ili 
not meet again those persons, or those 
things, or in those places where w 
have offended her Son. And, lastly, we 
can honestly resolve that, whenever we 
stand at the crossroads and have to de 
cide for ourselves which way we. shall 
follow, we shall choose to stand torever| 
with Jesus and Mary in humility than 
go after the way of pride which is the| 
greatest futility. And we must never 
forget that at every crossroad in history, 
whether of nations or individuals, there 
stand the Cross, and the Soldier who is 
the Priest, and the Mother of Sorrows 
who proclaims in the words of Divine 
Wisdom, “In the streets and the broad: 
ways I will seek Him whom my soul 
loveth.”” (Cant. 3:2) 

ne, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


“LITURGICAL ARTIST 


William Schickel with bust 
of Mary, Virgin of Virgins 


of a movement toward a Catholic cultural renewal in America 


IF THERE IS TO BE a spiritual renewal in 
the world, there must also be a cultural 
renewal.”’ This is the ideal which has 
motivated the artistic life of William J. 
Schickel of Loveland, Ohio, one of the 
outstanding young liturgical artists that 
the Church has produced in recent years. 
And if Schickel’s work is typical, that cul- 
tural renewal has already made a most 
auspicious beginning. An artist with 
varied skills, young Schickel has done 
just about everything from designing the 
entire interiors of churches to working in 


stained glass, murals, and sculpture, and 
making liturgical wedding rings for 
couples about to be married. 

To all his work, Schickel brings a deep 
sense of the artist’s vocation: “It is my 
belief that man’s work should have deep 
spiritual meaning for it affects the tone 
of society and the course of history. The 
truths | present in glass and stone are 
the great fundamental truths of Faith 
which must be expressed in artistic terms 
understood by, and capable of moving, 
the people of our times.” 
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Above, Schickel cuts glass 
stained window. Below, completed 


Stations for church 


in St. 


for 


Louis 


‘Aayovyy pu 


ST. JOSEPH SHOP is the liturgical-sounding name for Schickel’s 
workshop, which is located in a basement under his barn. Visiting 
the simple, unpretentious, almost primitive studio, one can easily 
imagine the carpenter of Nazareth working in similar surround: 
ings. On the side, Schickel is a subsistence farmer working with 
a group of other families who, like his own, are seeking a 
communal experience more suited to the needs of Christian 
family life than city living. 

Currently at work designing and co-ordinating the re-decora- 
tion of St. Dominic’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, Schickel believes 
that the renewal of Catholic culture in America depends in no 
small way on farsighted pastors willing to patronize American 
artists who produce work that compares favorably with the best: 
in the great tradition of Catholic art. 
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Subsistence farmer as well as artist, Schickel’s day begins early 
with milking. He says, “This is a way of life, not a sideline” 


Schickel nears completion of statue of St. Joseph. Varied work 
of artist includes church interiors and liturgical wedding rings 


erican 


e best: ; 
On Schickel farm, even the cows have culture. While artist 
was being interviewed, Bossy sidled up to inspect his work 
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Sense of liturgical living rules Schickel family 
life. Here, Bill leads grace before simple meal 
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If Chicago’s White Sox take a second whack at glory, 


sports writers will recall baseball’s darkest hour 


—the thirty-five-year-old memory of the Black Sox 


BOUT this time of year every year, 


a hauntingly familiar sound issues 


from Chicago. It is not the wailing 


wind off Lake Michigan; it is not the 
bawling of calves laying down their 
livers in the stockvards; it is not the 


editorial voice of the Tribune thunder- 
ing in simplified spelling against out- 
rajus frate rates thru Chicagoland. It is 
the strident hunting cry of the White 
Sox fan. 

On the south side of Chicago, hope 
springs eternal at the human breast, and 
that 


believers, 


generally leaves scars. There is in 


section a hard core of true 


rather deeply scarred, who annually re- 


new their faith that this year the Sox 
shall rise again. Usually the Sox are 
kicking up a commotion in the Ameri- 
can League about this time of year, and 


hope soars in the dingy 


Park. 
thirty-five 


purlieus of 
Comiskey 

For summers this has been 
going on, and in each of thirty-five sum- 
White 
flagged. One day, though, and perhaps 


mers hope and _ the Sox have 
the day is not too far distant, the Sox 
are going to make it. When they do, 
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readers of the sports pages must inevi- 
tably be reminded of the darkest hou 
in baseball’s history. 

This, the 


over when Chicago does win the 


and 
\mer- 
pennant—this is the first 


Park 


papers will say ove 


ican League 


championship in Comiskey since 


the Black Sox of 1919. Then the whole 
sorry tale will have to be retold, for 
alter thirty-five years the memory of 


fans is not to be trusted. 


It must be a common experience 
among sports writers—at least it has hap- 
pened several times to this one—to re- 
ceive a letter reading, in effect: “I have 
seen references on the sports pages to the 
Chicago Black Sox, but I do not 


what this means. Will you explain this 


know 
to me, pl ase?” 

Phat is a startling question to a sports 
writer, because even if he has only the 
sketchiest knowledge of baseball history, 
the tale of the Black Sox is an old story 
to him. Yet if he pauses to count up, he 
realizes that a man who is forty today 
the scandal broke 
have been reading the 


was only five when 


and may not 


newspapers attentively. 






Joe Jackson: 
the honors 


Above—tLeft fielder “‘Shoeless” 
baseball’s bosses had to do 


Left—The 1919 World Series: Everybody heard 
the rumor, but who could believe it? 


Perhaps all baseball fans should have 
a refresher the subject, if 
what 
changes the game has known in their 


course on 


only so they may appreciate 


lifetime. 


have been, as still vow it 
the assembled. This 
was the batting order: Shano Collins, 
right field; Eddie Collins, second base; 
Buck Weaver, third base; Shoeless Joe 
Jackson, lett field; Happy Felsch, center 
field: Chick Gandil, first Swede 
Risberg, shortstop; Ray Schalk, catcher. 


There 


N 1919, Chicago had a team that may 
many 
Was, 


greatest evel 


base; 


have 
been picked, in all good conscience, on 


wasn't one who couldn't 


an all-star major league team. There 
were in addition four great pitchers: 
Fddie Cicotte, Lefty Claude Williams, 
Dickie Kerr, and Red Faber. 

Going into the World Series against 
the Reds, this team 
favored by the outlandish odds of 5 to 


Cincinnati was 
1. The most the National League hoped 
that the club 
show up often enough to lose the five 


was Cincinnati would 
games then required for a decision. 
What neither the National nor Amer- 
ican League knew, but was discovered 
swiftly by 


virtually every professional 





COL 


pe 


the 


me 





America, was that the White 
Sox had some imaginative players with 
\bner Dou- 
philosophy. It’s a question 
Gandil or Cicotte owned the 
liveliest mind of this group; at any rate, 


gambler in 


ideas never dreamed of in 
bleday’s 


whether 


both had the same idea. 

One evening these two had a chat in 
the Ansonia Hotel in New York with 
Sleepy Bill Burns, a former pitcher, and 
Billy Maharg, a washed-up fighter out of 
Philadelphia. As a consequence, Burns 
sought out Arnold Rothstein, a profes- 
sional gambler, and told him that the 
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World Series could be fixed tor $100,000. 

As long as he lived, Rothstein insisted 
that he rejected the proposition, and 
the chances are pretty good that he did. 
\s oan all he 


needed to know was that some Chicago 


experienced gambler, 
ry 


players had larceny in their bosoms: on 


the strength of that information, he 
could afford to bet on Cincinnati. 
By now, the idea of throwing the 


series had come to have a powerlul ap- 


peal to some of Chicago’s heroes. 
Chances are they'd have made a try at 
it, and bet against themselves, even il 
there’d been no promise of bribe money. 
However, they did 


ment. 


receive encourage- 
A few days before the series opened 
Abe Attell, 
featherweight champion of the world, 


in| Cineimnati, forme 
showed a telegram to Burns, Maharg, 
and that Rothstein 
undeserving citizens 


Gandil as 
would 


prool 
reward any 
who helped him win a bet on Cincin- 
nati. 
that 


telegram signed “A, 


OW did Attell get wind of what 
H was up? Why shouldn't he, when 
everybody All over the coun- 
try, money was being poured in on the 


\pparently it occurred to no one 
send or receive a 


Rothstein.” 


anvbody can 


else had? 


Reds; offers of bets were being shouted 
in Cincinnati hotel lobbies; the market 


broke, and the White Sox dropped 
from 5 to 1 to even money. 
If it seems incredible that the fans, 


the press, and the baseball people could 
remain ignorant of what everybody else 
knew, then the that they 
weren't ignorant. They were merely in 


answer is 


aedulous, or trusting, or whatever ad 
the 
this 


jective you prefer. They heard 


rumors, too, and refused to believe 
could happen in baseball. 


June, 1955 


Right—"Greasy” Neale: still 


Cicotte pitched the first game and 
lost, 9 to 1. That 
twenty-nine games and lost only seven. 


season he had won 
Lefty Williams pitched the second game 
and lost, 4 to 2. His record tor 


twenty-three 


the sea- 


son was victories and 
eleven defeats. 
Dickie the 


thing, shut out Cincinnati in the third 


Kerr, who wasn’t in on 
eame, Cicotte blew the fourth, 2 to 0, 
and Williams lost the fifth, 5 to 0. With 


the White Sox one game away {from ex- 


tinction, Kerr came back to win the 
following day, and Chicago won behind 
Cicotte the day after. With Cincinnati 


leading, four victories to three, Williams 
started the eighth game and the Reds 
romped in, 10 to 5. 

TPhough everybody heard rumors, and 
the White 
Sox, set detectives to work on the case, 


Charles Comiskey, owner ol 


it was a year before the truth came out. 
Meanwhile, the imaginative Sox played 


through the 1920 season, with results 
that still challenge belief. 

Faber won twenty-three games, Wil- 
liams twenty-two, Cicotte and Kerr 


twenty-one each. Just those four pitch- 
ers accounted for eighty-seven victories. 
enough to win a pennant in many seéa- 
Yet 
Cleveland. Eye-witnesses have reported, 
that 
the deceits which the Sox practiced in 
the 1920 to 


sons. Chicago finished second to 


and it is accepted as fact today, 


1919 series were refined in 
status of high art. 
\t any 
with the help of several baseball writers, 


the 


rate, Comiskey’s detectives, 
finally got the goods on the conspirators. 
the 


courts when the players were brought to 


Peculiar things happened in law 


trial on charges of conspiracy. Signed 


confessions mysteriously — disappeared, 


and the legal actions came to nothing. 


The baseball hierarchy did the 


job 


Above—Eddie Cicotte lost the first 9 to 1 
Left—Swede Risberg was bounced for life 


disbelieving 







more neatly. Eight Chicago players were 
flung out for life—Gandil, Cicotte, Jack- 
Felsch. Weaver, Williams, 
and pinch-hitter McMullin. 
These were the Black Sox. 
killing baseball. 


eight dishonest men was a 


son, Risberg, 
Fred 
They came 
close to Exposure ol 
scandal, but 
it didn’t stop there. Up in the woods 


ol Wisconsin, a saddened man expressed 


the view of thousands: “I’ve always 
been an American League fan. I’m 
afraid this means the whole league, and 
mavbe the other one too, is rotten to 
the core.” 


OR once in then 
Ree au baseball 
heard what such men were 
were terrified. In 


sound-proofed 
owners over- 
saving, and 
lest 
business fail entirely, they hired Judge 
Landis off the fed- 
him unlimited police 


they terror then 


Kenesaw Mountain 


eral bench, gave 


power over the sport. and he set up a 
regime that frightened thieves away. 
Thus in their crooked way, the Black 
Sox did a_ bigger service to baseball 


than all the honest players in history. 
\ll 


testimony 


this is fact. established in) sworn 


thirty-five vears vet there 


oO 
ago, 


around today who still refuse 


the 


are men 


There is, for in 
stance, Earl Neale. 
batter for the Reds in the World Series 
of 1919. 

Give him an opportunity, and Greasy 
will replay those eight games pitch by 
pitch, and prove « that the 
White Sox tried to win every game save 


ihe first. that 


to believe facts. 


(Greasy) the leading 


onclusively 


He concedes they meant 


to sell out, but believes they changed 


their minds after throwing the opener. 
You don’t argue with him. You just can’t 


make a ball player believe his club 
didn’t really win the championship ol 
the world. 
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Don’t toss life savings into a_ pastoral 
pesthole: your dream may be a nightmare 


So you're going to retire and get away from the city? Well, take 


another look at that peaceful, country home 


OU, too, can retire to a rustic para years, perhaps. The family that lived 
sg use on S109 a month. Come, har here before us included eight children. 
ried ciitv dwellers—enjoy the blessings ol Or, you might be able to rent a mod 
Nature! Fresh air. Scenic beauty he ern, little house in an idyllic, New Eng- 
good, :eisurely life. Yes, it can be won land village at forty dollars a month 
dertul. as we did—complete with insulated walls 

But be careful, you who will soon re and inside plumbing, one block from 
tire. Don’t toss your life savings into a the general store, with green hills all 
pastoral pesthole, or you may turn that around. But you might also be asked to 
retirement dream into a nightmare. move within a vyear—as we were—when 

Once upon a time the country boy the house was sold at a prohibitive (to 
was a hick. Today the shoe seems to be us) price. Moving our things cost $450 
on the other foot. Country living can without figuring our travel or the fur- 
be a dangerous game for the amateur. nishings we found we needed in ow 

You may be able to buy a place fon new location. 

a song—on a ridge of the Cumberland My wife and I lived in cities for thirty 


Mountains, for example, with a breath years, until one day we decided we 
taking view and two rows of magnificent didn’t like that kind of living. Since 
hemlocks along your drive. then, we have tried various rural, ot 
We've done that. less urban, communities. 
But we don’t know how long it may We do not laugh at some of the pro- 
take us to make our little house com motions and “come-ons” which we see 
fortable, not to mention attractive. Five aimed at persons who will be dependent 
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By JAY WORTHINGTON 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES BURROUGHS 
on comparatively small pensions or lim- 


We 
dilemma of elderly couples who have en- 


ited income. have seen the tragic 


trusted their life savings to a paradise 


lined with booby traps. They cannot 
escape. Their little nest egg is gone 
and their retirement income provides 


only the necessities of daily living. 

\ friend recently was intrigued by ow 
mountain home and asked me to keep 
an eye open for a similar place that he 
could afford to buy. A postal worker, hi 
lives in (fifty-five 


the city nearest to us 


miles distant) and plans to retire on his 


pension in a few years. I said I would 
let him know. 

Then I asked him, “By the way, how 
is your wife?” 


“Fair,” he said. “She visits the doctor 
about once a month.” 

“We don’t have a doctor here, except 
during the summer,” | 


“The nearest clinic 


pointed out. 
is SIX miles.” 
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don’t have a car,” he admitted, un- 
yithout a car, I added, he probably 
jd have to walk at least a mile to the 
eral store and the post office. Our 
nd has decided to give more thought 
his choice of a location before sur- 
jering his lifetime savings. 

stic life is generally less expensive, 
crue, than city style. Many factors, 
ever, must be considered. The most 
portant ones, we have concluded as a 
uit of our OWN experiences, may be 


nd under one of the following 
ups: 

1. Health 

9. Shelter 

3. Water 

4, Food 


5. Expenses 
¢ last item, your expenses, will be 


krwoven more or less with the others. 


EALTH should be your first con- 
| sideration in choosing your little 
hm house. Where is the nearest doc- 
or hospital? Will you need certain 
ical supplies or dietary items? If so, 
| you be able them without 
fculty? Will you be dependent on 
kiric power or telephone? The farther 
p retreat from civilization, the more 
poular your service in all ways may 
ome. 
A New England couple we knew lived 
apretty little house three miles out- 
e the village. The husband was a 
hi-invalid. There was an excellent 
" in town and they did not worry 
ong as the wife was able to care for 
But then, in midwinter, 
wife was stricken. Nursing care was 
eded, although the doctor made _ his 
ular visits. But nurses were scarce 
f expensive, and the couple's small in- 
me could not pay for full-time nurs- 
kA kindly young woman came to 


to get 


r husband. 


tir rescue, driving each day over icy, 


ong roads, until the wife had 
fovered. Since then, both the 
ing woman and the doctor have 


bved away from the village. What will 
_ next time? 

helter is your biggest gamble on the 
pense ledger. Beware of that pictur- 
ue house you can buy for a song. 
might be a good investment, but your 
bestment is in living. Can you live 
i? If not, can you afford to make the 
essary repairs? 

ou can put up with a bad floor or a 
sing porch. The lady of the house 
\ cleverly camouflage ugly walls and 
fures. You can shut off a chilly room 
perhaps the upstairs in cold weather. 
ou cannot ignore defects, however, 





ih imperil your safety: the leaking 
M; the worn-out chimney; sagging 

defective stairs, doors, or win- 
Ws; fire hazards—such as leaky  boil- 
he, 1955 


ers or valves, a rusty furnace, old stoves, 
or old wiring. Simple essential repairs, 
if you cannot do such skilled work your- 
self, may cost you more than the original 
price of the house and land. 

Most old houses, too, are big and 
rambling. One goal of retirement is to 
reduce unprofitable chores. The wife 
who finds that her housekeeping makes 
greater than when she was 
younger and more able is unlikely to 
look upon her new life as a blessing. 

We have placed water ahead of food. 
This may surprise those city dwellers 
who never think of water as a precious 
commodity but take it for granted as 


demands 


they do roads, sanitation, or the air it- 
self. Water, in your rustic paradise, may 
not flow from a central 
your house on a meter. 


reservoir into 

A married couple, charmed by our 
mountain community during a summer 
visit, asked a resident friend to advise 
them if a place should be offered for 
sale at a reasonable price. Their friend 
wrote to them shortly afterward to in- 
form them that there was such a place, 
with a nice view. 


” 


“There is no plumbing,” wrote the 
friend, ‘“‘but there is a fine spring.” 
Both man and wife had stayed in 
houses without “plumbing” in their 
earlier years, they recalled, and eagerly 
requested their contact to close a deal. 
Upon arrival, they learned to their 
astonishment that the “fine spring’”’ was 
not on their newly purchased land, as 








ed 
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Off beaten paths: picturesque, 
long driveways can be a headache 


they had assumed, but was a quarter of 
a mile away from their house! 

Water is free, but bringing it into 
your house may cost more than you sus- 
pect. We haven’t a well, at present. Our 
first impulse was to grab a shovel and 
start digging. Then we decided to do a 
bit of figuring. We might get a well 
drilled for about three hundred dollars, 
assuming we'll hit good water and with- 
out including the cost of pipe, casing, 
and pump. If we want to bring 
inside we'll need an_ electric 
pump, which will cost another hundred 
doliars, plus pipe and installation. Un- 
fortunately, we can’t install an electric 


the 
water 


water pump on our old electrical wiring. 
To renovate our wiring to pass inspec- 
will cost another dol- 
And the bathroom installations, 
with economy fixtures, would cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars more. And then, 
of course, we’d need a septic tank. So, 
we're still carrying drinking water and 
catching rainwater. 

Food, by comparison, shrinks to the 
status of a minor problem. Every town 


tion seventy-five 


lars. 


has a general store of sorts, it is true. 
The city dweller may consider himself 
inconvenienced, nevertheless, if he 
pects to find selection or quality on a 
level with the big supermarkets to which 


he is accustomed. If he is on a special 


cz 


diet, he may be required to travel fil- 
teen or twenty miles to the nearest big 
market. 

Under possible expenses, you might 
be wise to check your location in regard 
to windstorms, floods, or the ravages of 
winter. We have seen a small stream rise 
several feet during a flash flood, inun- 
dating cellars and ground floors and 
carrying away entire jobs of landscaping. 


was built simply for summer resi- 


Fuss out whether your dream house 
dence or for year-around living. Where 
does the house sit in relation to a road? 


walk 


summer 


That long, winding driveway 01 
that looks so picturesque in 
break your back 
come and you need groceries or medi- 
Don’t trv to the 
“beaten paths” that 
your health simply 
place. Remember, 


} 


may when the snows 


cine. get so far off 


you may impair 
maintaining the 
vou came to enjoy 
the good, leisurely life! 

We hope we have not painted too 
dark a picture, but our aim has been to 
help you enjoy the retirement you may 
have slaved to achieve. Far from being 
disillusioned by what we have seen and 
learned, we still prefer our way of life. 
The benefits far outweigh, we feel, the 
hazards to cash and comfort. 

We think you can still find your little 
dream house. And may you meet, along 
the way, as many helping hands and 
hearts as we have met. So come ahead— 
but with your eyes open! 
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RIGHT—At the Information Center, Helen Buza 
welcomes seekers of the Truth. BELOW—At the 
rail terminal, pamphlet racks and lay apostles 
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Finally, one of the girls in the office confided; 

WOMAN OF ACTION “When I become a Catholic, you'll be the first td 
know.” Soon after, it happened. A telephone call 

is not founded on slo- and a voice bubbling with joy: “I’ve just been bap 
vans; it is meant for men and women of action. And tized. It’s wonderful to be home.” That's only one 
of such is Helen J. Buza, executive manager of Cleve- of the conversions for which Helen was at least 
land’s Catholic Book Store and Information Center. partly responsible. There are many more. Particu 
\ccording to Helen, it’s hard to say whether larly effective has been her Legion of Mary work, 
she discovered Catholic action or whether Catholic which began in 1944 with a group formed at Cleve: 
action discovered her. It all started before World —land’s Cathedral of St. John. From that one group, 


, ' 
P¢)>s 








War II when she worked as a secretary in an engi- thirty-two others have since sprouted. 

neering firm. To Helen, her Catholicism was some- Like many other modern lay apostles, Helen Buza 
thing to be practiced in every aspect of her daily seeks no earthly reward for her work. However, last 
life. ‘To her co-workers, she was a shining example July a grateful Pontiff bestowed upon her the Papal 
of what a Catholic should be, someone to whom they — Cross, Pro ecclesia et Pontifice. Helen's response wast 
could go with problems and get the right answers. typical: “I am deeply honored, but I don’t deserve it.” 
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UBLIC EDUCATOR 


{THOLIC leaders in public education 
rare enough, but there are even fewe1 
the stature and influence of Dr. George 
Shuster, president of New York City’s 
Sater College. His work, as he de 
ibes it, is that of “keeping a watchful 
on a College which enrolls about 13,- 
) students annually. In addition, the 
wid at large feels free to ask me to 
ike speeches, participate in radio and 
levision programs, write essays and re- 
Fiews, and contribute free advice.’ Such is 
¢ life of a big city college president. 
How does one become a college presi 
at? Dr. Shuster modestly says that it 
mply happens. “I have believed that if 
ne tries to do the best one can, oppor- 
mities will be provided. In my case, 
hings came along by accident and the 
indness of Providence. I went to teach 
t Notre Dame (1920) because, when I 
ft military service rather the worse tor 
ear, a telegram from the University in- 
ited me. Later, when I came to New 
fork, Michael Williams offered me a job 
n The Commonweal (1925). In 1939, 
he trustees suddenly and surprisingly in- 
ited me to be head of Hunter College. 
Vhy all this has been so I don’t really 
now.” 


Papal 


STUDENT COUNCIL and friend: Still time for per- 
sonal contact at Hunter’s campus in concrete 
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GEORGE N. SHUST 


Do one’s best and opportunity will knock 


As modest as Dr. Shuster is about his accomplishments, they are 
hardly easy to minimize. As an author, his nineteen books include 
solid forays into history and literature, religion and international 
affairs, one novel, and a coupie of translations of European works 
His participation as an associate editor and then managing edito1 
in the formative years of The Commonweal helped mold_ that 
journal into a formidable instrument of lay Catholic opinion in 
the United States. Frequent tours of duty in government service 
the most noteworthy being his service as deputy or Bavaria unde 


Mr. John Jf. 
World War Il—round out his contribution to American life. 


McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for Germany afte 


\s something of a youngish (Dr. Shuster is sixty) elder statesman 
of the Catholic laity, Dr. Shuster shares a more than ordinary con- 
cern for the role of the Catholic layman in modern America. He finds 
particularly astonishing the unwillingness of “a segment” of the 
Catholic laity to consider the import of Papal counsel on interna 
tional life. “People who would be ready to excommunicate anybody 
who ate meat on Friday apparently can with untroubled consciences 
disregard every injunction of the Holy See on the subject of social 
and political morality. But if we believe anything in the realm of 
ethics, it must surely be that human society can never acquire dignity 
and peace unless it is willing to accept Christian principle and prac: 
tice. And who but the Papacy is empowered to say what that principle 
and practice should be? All this is not only shocking, it is also 
extremely deleterious to the nation and to the Church.’ 
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THE Si iN POST 


by ALOYSIUS 


Divine Justice 


1 certain editorial on Vishinsky ended with the hope that 
he would enjoy eternal peace. How wicked must one be 
to be beyond that hope? If men like him are not to end 
up in hell, who should?—G. T., Hopoken, N. a. 


Vishinsky’s record of injustice, treachery, and cruelty is such 
that it is dificult to hope that he merited eternal peace. He 
was one of the world’s most wicked men. 

\t the same must remember that the only com- 
petent judge of any man is God. Justice dictates that we 
be adjudged guilty according to ow 


time, we 


lights. “Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him much shall be required.” (Luke 
12:48) For that reason a Catholic is 
God than a non-Catholic, 
Christian, a Jew more than a pagan, 


answerable to 
non- 


more 
a Christian more so than a 

When a person sins against a normal conscience, we say 
that he is immoral 
conscience that 


But some people have so defective a 
they are that is, bereft 
of a proper moral sense. That may be the soundest explana- 
like Hitler, Stalin, and Vishinsky 
wicked. Until the General Judgment, we 
cannot know the present whereabouts of Vishinsky’s soul, 
any more than that of Judas. 


classified as amoral 


tion of how men could 


be so inhumanly 


Balanced Emphasis 


1m a convert. Hope you don’t think me too belligerent. 


In your April column you refer to Mary as co-redeemer 
of the world. I can’t grasp this idea, Like most converts, 
I find it difficult to understand the veneration given to 


her. Isn’t it getting out of hand?—¥. L., Cincinnati, Onto. 


\lthough as a convert you are only “five vears 


old.” we do not consider you belligerent at 
all. Converts experience under- 


veneration of 


difficulty in 
standing the typically Catholic 
Mary, in proportion to 
understanding of that veneration. 
an infinite difference 


thei previous mis- 
There is, 


of course, between adora- 


tion—given to God alone—and_ veneration, 

whether given to a living, uncanonized holy 

person, or to a saint in heaven, including 

the Mother of Christ. Our difference of atti- 

tude in the one case and the other is as infinite as the 
difference between Creator and any mere creature. 

Logically, there cannot be two redeemers of the world, 


one on a par with the other. 


There is only one God and 
only “one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
(1 Tim. 2:5) Therefore, any co-operation with the Re 
auxiliary—so much 


have been dispensed with, had_ the 


deemer must be merely so that it could 


Redeemer so decreed. 
Logically, the co-operation of any “co-redeemer” derives its 
worth from the divine and infinite merits of the God-Man, 
who does not and could not need help. 

\dmitting all that, Divine Providence was pleased, as a 
matter of fact, to bring about the 


Incarnation through 
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the instrumentality of a human mother. Fittingly, He 
graced her soul by an immaculate conception and—later 
on—caused the assumption of her body to heaven. Con- 
Mother of the Man of 


Sorrows a co-passion with Him. Considering in the balanced 


sistently, He exacted of her as 
way already explained, Mary’s unique co-operation with her 
own Divine Son, from Bethlehem to Calvary, do you still 
think it entitle her the 
world? If so, read prayerfully an English translation of 
the Stabat Mater. 


overdone to co-redeemer of the 


Emergency Baptism 


I lost a baby through miscarriage. Could he have been 


baptized? Could he have been buried in consecrated 
ground?—]J. S., JouNsonBuRG, N. Y 


To point the importance of your question, we should state 
that the problem is nothing less than the fulness of eternal 
heaven for infant souls. Though the subject is delicate, it is 
not indelicate. The problem is world-wide, it occurs often 
in private homes, almost daily in hospitals. Broadly speaking, 
ignorance of the Catholic viewpoint among parents, nurses, 
and physicians is as incredible as it is deplorable. 
According to the Code of Church Law, the following are 
the norms for emergency 
baptism for infants. An infant is not to be baptized in the 
womb, as long as there is probable hope that it can be bap- 
tized after birth. But in imminent danger of death, the 
infant should be baptized on the head, if that be feasible. 
If not, then the baptismal water should be applied to 


correct procedure in cases of 


whatever part of the body can be prudently reached—the 
nearer the the better—and the sacrament 
administered conditionally. If the infant survive, the bap- 
tism should be repeated, conditionally. 

Upon the death of 


head, should be 


mother, the fetus should 
be removed by those competent to do so; if it be certainly 
alive, baptism should be given absolutely; if life be doubt- 
ful, then conditional baptismal is in order. (Canon 746) 
Care should be taken that every fetus born prematurely, at 


a pregnant 


no matter what stage of pregnancy, be baptized absolutely 
if life be certain, conditionally if life be doubtful. (Canon 
747) Even “monstrous” —lforms of 
should be baptized, at least conditionally. In doubt as to 
whether there be one or more fetuses, one should be baptized 
(Canon 748) 
The same person should apply the water and pronounce the 
words of baptism. 


unusual—so-called fetus 


absolutely; the other or others, conditionally. 


such as you have in mind are 
the joint responsibility of father and mother, of nurse and 
doctor. The made betimes and in a 
spirit of unearthly—that is, supernatural—prudence. Provi- 
must be the eternal welfare of an infant's 
soul, but in such a way as not to endanger the physical life 
of infant or mother. Very often, the only one competent to 


Emergency circumstances 


has to be 


decision 


sion made for 


decide what to do, and how, and when, is a properly in- 
formed Catholic physician. 
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Aside from other complications brought on by the sub- 
normal health of this or that patient, the following items 
gggest the manifold responsibility of those who have to 
decide whether, when, and how to baptize. 
that 
dead, or 


Proper timing 


, so urgent minutes can count. Is a_ stillborn fetus 


certainly possibly alive, despit« 


he contrary? 


appearances to 


Especially lor baptism within the womb, 


water must be sterile and of safe temperature. Envelopn 


1g 
Sembranes must be penetrated, so that the fetus or embrvo 
sell will be baptized. Should the baptism be by way olf 
fusion (pouring), or by immersion? Should a Cesarean be 
resorted to? 


your infant could have and should have 


Artificial 


ome time, And had he been baptized 


In your Case, 


een baptized. respiration him alive for 


kept 


he could have been 


uried in’ consecrated ground. Even though not baptized, 
pinfant shouid be buried in an adjacent plot; if the mother 
lie in the process of childbirth, the infant may be buried 
with her. 

For the the little 
mphlet Baby in a Shoebox, published by the Catholic In- 
formation Society, 214 W. 31 St.. New York 1, N. Y. Nurses 
nd doctors can profit by readine The Catholic Doctor, by 
Bonnar, O.F.M.. Medical Ethics for Nurses, by McFadden, 
OS.A.. and the 1948 \Miedico-Moral Problems, by 
kelly, S. J. To do the thing for 
depend so utterly upon others is a tonic consolation to all 


information of all, we recommend 


issue ol 


right infant souls who 


concerned, 


Discrimination 


the 


require 


Baltic 


Marriages be 


the and 


Do any of 


What as 


countrie s/ 


religion of Scandinavian 
them that all 
performed by a Lutheran minister? How will the current 


Spanish marriage problem be settled?—B. D., STATEN 
IsLAND, N. Y. 
We can climinate from consideration the 
- former Lapland. which has been absorbed by 
Norway. Sweden, Finland. and the Soviet 
oh Union. In all the Scandinavian countries, 
the Catholic population is now a tragic 
minority. In) Denmark, Catholicity was estab- 
lished in the vear 823: Lutheran Protestant- 
ism overran the country in 1536; it is” still 
the state religion, but by now all religions 
are tolerated. 
Norway became Catholic in 1015 and remained so until 
the intrusion of Lutheranism in’ 1536. Despite the state 


church, freedom of religion was granted in 1851, although 
jesuits are still excluded from Norway. Sweden was Catholic 


rom 1008 until the invasion of Lutheranism in’ 1527. 
Priests have been permitted to officiate at marriage since 
1895. Full religious freedom became effective in 1952. 
Under the leadership of St. Eric, King of Sweden, Finland 
became Catholic in 1155: together with Sweden, it was 
engulfed by Protestantism in the sixteenth century. The 
Church regained freedom of worship in 1922. 

\s for the Baltic countries—the seed of the Faith was 
planted in Estonia by the Danes in the twelfth century; 
in the sixteenth, together with Prussia, Estonia fell under 
the sway of Protestantism; Catholics did not regain free- 
dom of worship until 1938. Latvia was Catholic from 1207 
until the tidal wave of Lutheranism. After World War I, 
religious freedom was granted; in 1922, Latvia signed a 
treaty with the Holy See. Since 1944, Latvia has been 


under Soviet domination, the Church under dire persecution. 
The same conditions prevail in Lithuania, Catholic since 
1251. 
id li 


1 Spain, non-Catholics have freedom of religion. The 


sole proviso is that the faith, morals, and worship of Catho- 
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lics be in no way endangered thereby. In Spain, the public 


conscience as well as that of most individuals, is Catholic. 


Therefore, the government cannot be indifferent to anything 


in conflict with the Catholic conscience. In our own 
country. when Mormonism became tinged with Moham- 
medanism, the civil law outruled polygamy. ‘The ado stirred 


up in the secular of American marriages 


in Spain, was little more than a sensational tempest in 


p} ess, apropos 


a teapot. 


Whether in connection with military or nonmilitary Amert- 


cans resident in Spain, the Church takes the same stand 


there as in anv other country. If even one party to a 
marriage be a Catholic, the Church has jurisdiction over 
such a marriage. Mixed marriages are merely tolerated, 
never encouraged. Without due safeguards to the Faith 
of the Catholic party and of all offspring. a mixed mar- 
riage is not even tolerated. This stand is only logical, 
because the Church cannot teach that one religion is, 
or can be, as good as another. The official conscience of 
the Spanish government is also Catholte Logically, the 
eovernment will not license an invalid marriage. In eftect, 


Spain has the faith and courage to announce to the world 
that all Catholics, while in Spain, will behave as Cath ylics 


should. 


Futile to 
VI) h usband, 


training was neglected, is manifesting neu 
religion. Three of his brothers have joined the 
Witnesses, and the “7W’s”’ 
the rest of his family. I 
and Catholic 
Evuciip, Onto. 


Arque 


ideal Cathol ( he cause h is ear ly 


nierest in fils 


Je hovah 


never an 


won't stop l the win er 


) O46 
information on the “TW’s” 


answers to no end of questions.—A. &., 


need 


husband and vourself (and children?) 


For the sake of 
you should make the most important investment of youn life. 


much in Catho- 


your 
You should spend a little money and time 
When a Catholic 
married—lapses from the Church, it 


married or to be 

usually entails th 

souls. We 

that you purchase the three volumes of Radio Replies, from 

Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1. Minn The 

Box, from Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 St.. New York 19. N. Y.; 
] 


and for the Catholic viewpoint on current events, you dio- 


lic education. already 


loss 


to the Church of generations of othe: recommend 


also Ouestion 


cesan newspaper, the Catholic Universe Bulletin, of Cleve- 
land. 

You have already studied a reliable pamphlet on the 
“TW’s.” From it you must have learned the uncomplimen- 
tarv histories of their founders—Pastor Russell, the sel! 
appointed prophet, and the self-styled “Judge Rutherford. 


From your reading and from personal observation, must 
learned that the “JW’s” are extremely and 


well as to ow 


you 
have ignorant 
fanatically opposed to all Christianity s 
Hence. to argu 


\merican government. vith them is a futile 


] t 


waste of time. Pity them and pray for them—yes; debate 
with them—no. 

In his day, St. Peter had to inveigh inst “the unlearned 
and unstable (who) wrest the Scriptures to their own 
destruction.” (2 Peter 3:16) \It is typi il of “JW” tamper- 
ing with the Scriptures to claim there is no hell. Why 


should you be upset because the sav so? ‘True—no one 
can be addressed as “Father” in the same sense that we 
apply the title to God: a priest is addressed as “Father,” 


only in a secondary sense, but properly understood, the 
title is verv suitable. Are there no tathers among. the 
“TW’'s?” As for the Holy Trinity—it is not so much a mystery 
of the Church as a mystery of God Himsell Phe Church 
did not “concoct” the mystery. Through Christ. God re- 
vealed the fact of the Trinity, together with some inkling 
as to the clarification of this divine mystery. What may 
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be a human mystery to you as a layman is no mystery 
at all to your physician. It would not 
mentary to the 


be very compli- 
\lmighty were there nothing about Him 
; Don't feel browbeaten or 
embarrassed because a “JW” scoffs at the Trinity or any 
other divine 


that is humanly mysterious! 


mystery. What more assurance do we need 
than the Word of God, echoed with foolproof reliability 
by an infallible Church? 

\s for the recent Belgian riots in connection with govern- 
ment subsidy for Catholic schools in a Catholic country, 
your diocesan paper will inform you that the attempt to 
cut off that subsidy is an out-and-out’ Masonic plot. So 
it hardly follows that the Church is “money-mad.” You 
need no forgiveness for having written to us frankly; nor 
do we consider you bold. But we do think that you and 
your husband need to invest, humbly and sincerely, in a 
thorough, influential Catholic education. 


Social Justice 


Please explain why the Church doesn’t teach the people 
much about the social teachings of the Church.—R. A,, 
Dertrroir, Mic. 

Please explain how it is possible that 
the Church both teach and not teach. 
Your question is not clear. Perhaps you 
mean that the Church’s teaching on 
social justice is not actually circulated 


among families, 
g 


employers, 
and the like? Especially since the time 
of Pope Leo XIII, when the social bet- 
terment of the workingman and of all 
thers became a burning question of the 
day, the Church has been the world’s 
foremost spokesman for social improve- 
ment in every quarter of human need. 
We suggest that vou consult a nearby 
Catholic college library for the famous 
message to the world from Pope Leo XIII, The Condition 
of the Working Classes; 


employees, 





for the follow up message ol Pope 
Pius XI, Social Reconstruction; tor that of the present Holy 
Father on Peace and Social Disorders. Write to the Social 
Action Department, N.C.W.C., 1312) Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W.. Washington 5, D. C., for a copy of the American 
Bishops’ program for Social Reconstruction, issued as_ fat 
back as 1919. 
Teaching of Catholic principles of social justice is im- 
schools, and colleges, as well as 
\ssociation of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists, the Catholic Labor Alliance, by labor 
dot the country 


parted in our seminaries 
by groups such as the 


schools which 
especially in industrial cities like your own. 
Subscribe to your archdiocesan weekly, the Michigan Catho- 
lic, and you will no longer be in the dark as to the up- 
to-date teaching of the Church on social justice. In Detroit, 
the ofhce of the Director of Social Action is located at 1234 
Washington Blvd. 


Contrition 


I can’t seem to understand the difference between perfect 
and imperfect contrition. 
sinned seriously, because I know it'll boomerang against 


me.—B. F., RocHester, N. Y. 


Frankly, I'm sorry when I’ve 


In general, contrition is an attitude of mind and_ heart 
whereby we entertain genuine regret for sins committed, 
coupled consistently with the determination that the future 
will not be a repetition of “the same old story.” 

Po be acceptable to God, our contrition has to be, to 


some extent or other, supernatural—that is, it has to be 
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prompted by consideration of God and not solely by self. 
interest. 

Even imperfect contrition, sometimes called attrition, 
is sufficient for the forgiveness of grave sin, provided it be 
coupled with recourse to the divine Sacrament of Repent. 
ance. Such contrition is motivated predominantly by a fear 
of the loss of heaven and the incurrence of damnation, 
However, the worst feature of damnation is the loss of God, 
Hence, although indirectly and by implication, there is a 
definite attitude of regard for God as the Source of all good, 
to whom we are answerable. 

Perfect contrition is motivated predominantly, if not solely, 
by sheer regard for God whom we have offended; it is a 
sorrow entertained for His sake rather than because ol any 
penalty due to us. Obviously, that kind of contrition is 
less selfish, nobler, and more acceptable to God. But there 
is no reason why the two kinds of contrition cannot be ex- 
perienced at the same time. Nor should any person of 
genuine, influential faith encounter special difficulty in mak- 
ing his very own the sentiments of perfect contrition. To 
anyone who has genuine regard for God, perfect contrition 
is only logical. 


Contradictory? 


The Holy Shroud indicates that the nails were in the wrists 
of Christ rather than the palms. How, then, explain the 
stigmata in the palms of Padre Pio and others?—¥. R,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The markings on the burial shroud of Christ, preserved now 
in Turin, Italy, do indicate that the nails of crucifixion were 
hammered through the wrists, not the palms, of Our Lord, 
\side from that well-authenticated record, it would be 
more practical to nail the wrists, because the weight of a sag- 
ging, writhing body would tear the palms. 

\s understood by Catholics, the stigmata are wounds in 
the bedy of a man or woman which resemble the bodily 
wounds sustained by Christ during His Passion. The first 
recorded case is that of St. Francis of Assisi, Sept. 17, 1222. 
It is not easy to establish whether stigmata are false or 
genuine. By the agency of the devil, who is crafty as “the 
ape of God,” false stigmata have been brought on through 
the medium of hysteria and hypnosis. 

Among the many cases of genuine stigmata, we find consid- 
erable variety. To begin with, some have been invisible dur- 
ing the lifetime of a saint—for example, the heart of St. 
Teresa of Avila. Variety has been true of the appearance of 
the stigmata, their location, and so on. In some cases, it 
has been a perspiration of blood; in others, wounds in the 
side, the feet, and palms of the hands; in the center of the 
forehead or encircling the head; a shoulder wound: the 
welts and furrows of a scourging. Many cases include most 
of the features just listed. But in no case are the stigmatic 
wounds a facsimile or identical reproduction of the wounds 
of Christ. It is a case of resemblance only. Hence, there is 
no real contradiction between the stigmata of Christ and 
the miniature stigmata of Padre Pio and others. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to ‘The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience—especially marriage cases—should 
be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. 
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The Theater Season 


Judged by even the most elastic standards, the theater season 
iust concluded was a sorry spectacle. It was marked by a 
procession of third-rate comedies, second-rate musicals, and 
afew valiant but misguided attempts to create living, breath 
ing, effective drama. With all too few exceptions 1954-55 


has been i Those exceptions begin 


season to lorget quickly. 
with a musical, a Gian-Carlo Menotti opera called THE 
SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET, a Broadway failure when 
measured by financial returns, but easily the most inspiring, 
artistically satisfying production of the period. Menotti’s 
genius for creating a hybrid opera-drama has been tried and 
found successful in the past with The Medium and the 
Telephone, Amahl and the Night Visitors, The Consul, and 
his shorter operas. In his current opera, Menotti offers a 
brilliant blend of music, drama, and faith. Its reverence and 
beauty did not appease the Broadway audience, but it did 
prove to be a shining moment in an otherwise bleak theater 


period. 


There were other memorable hours in the season. Most 
Blackfriars Guild in 
topical drama 


especially those contributed by The 
moving, forthright, and 
Inastasta, a striking 


Bamboo Cross, a 


wrenched from Oriental dispatches; 
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study of a post-Bolshevik dilemma by Guy 


Li Mg Room, 
drama of faith in turmoil; Peter Pan, a Mary Martin inter- 
pretation of the Barrie classic: The Rainmaker, The Des- 
perate Hours, Witness for the Prosecution, The Wayward 
Saint, Dark is Light Enough, all dramatic offerings ranging 
mystic to the melodramatic; 


Bolton: The 


Graham Greene's controversial and_ stirring 


from the a spirited musical 
evening offered by Three for Tonight, or The Boy Friend, 
or those bright moments flashing briefly in other productions 
which are unfortunately offkey on moral issues: the slick 
satire of Silk Stockings, the pathos of Bus Stop, the horror 


of The Bad Seed. 


Performancewise the season was richer than in previous 
years. Nancy Kelly and Patty McCormick (The Bad Seed), 
John Kerr (dll Summer Long), Mary Martin (Peter Pan), 
Kim Stanley (The Traveling Lady and Bus Stop) 
Page, Darren McGavin, and Albert Salmi (The Rainmaker) , 
Edna Best (Quadrille), Barbara Bel Geddes and Ann Shoe- 
maker (The Living Room) , Jack Cassidy 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor (Witness for the Prosecution), 
Eugenie Leontovich and Viveca Lindfors {nastasi Shirl 
Conday (Plain and Fancy), Paul Newman (The Desperate 
Hours), Liam (The Wayward Saint). Don 
Ameche Silk Stockings); Ben Gazzara and Barbara Bel 


. Geraldine 


Sandhog) , Francis 


Redmond 
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Leslie Caron is Fred Astaire’s partner in this 
dance sequence from the film, “Daddy Long Legs” 


Geddes (Cat on a Hot Tin Roof), The Champions and 
Harry Belafonte (Three for Tonight), Paul Muni and Ed 
Begley (Jnherit the Wind), are the actors and actresses to 


remember from this theater session. 


joseph Haves (The Desperate Hours). Horton Foote (The 
Rainmaker) , Theophane Lee (Bamboo Cross) , Paul Vincent 
Carroll (The Wayward Saint), Graham Greene (The Living 


Room) , Guy Bolton (Anastasia) , and ¢ hristopher Fry (Dark 


is Light Enough) rate the writing honors for the year. 


In the final analysis, however, the most distinguished per 
formance of the year was presented by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
his cast and the production crew who participated in the 
presentation of THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET. A 
beautiful, inspiring, and artistically solvent production, it is 


the recipient of THE SIGN DRAMA AWARD for 1954-55. 


The New Plays 


Williams, 
have blended their talents into one 
have called ALL IN ONE. The 


sordid sketch about a cotton farmer who swaps his wile for 


Tennessee Leonard Bernstein, and Paul Draper 


production which they 
Williams contribution is a 


business profit. It is a coarse and distasteful vignette, acted 
in the unvarnished realism of the writing by Maureen Staple- 
ton, Myron McCormick, and Orlandi. Mr. Draper, 


making his first appearance since charges of pro-Red sym 


Felice 
pathy temporarily halted his career, dances with lithe style 


and professional polish. The Bernstein opera is a scathing 


John 


piece, 


satire on suburban superficialities, with Ivers and 


Alice Ghostley in the leads. It is an incisive musically 
more interesting than as a probe of mores and manners. A 
considerable amount of talent has been invested in this tri 
part production. More’s the pity that so much of it has been 


misdirected, sensualized, and misshapen. 
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THREE FOR TONIGHT is a lively, wholesome divertisse. 
ment in which the dancing feet of Marge and Gower Cham. 
pion share the honors with that magical singer of mood 
songs, Harry Belafonte. Produced by Paul Gregory in the 
bare-stage style he has made a trademark, the show dispenses 
with scenery, synthetic plotting, and the banalities of the 
average musical. It concentrates instead on talent, musician- 
ship, and the simple approach. As any moviegoer knows, 
the Champions are an unbeatable dance duo, and in this 
“concert” they spin, soar, and step in their most attractive 
routines to date. Belafonte, a Negro singer of tremendous 
feeling, if not vocal power, handles spirituals and folk songs 
with appropriate and touching simplicity. The entire pro- 
duction, including the impressive Walter Schuman vocal 
chorus, is on a similar high entertainment level. It is recom- 
mended most heartily. 


DADDY LONG LEGS, a sentimental classic of yesteryear, 
has been updated, chromium-plated, and re-designed for 
the dancing feet of Fred Leslie Caron. The 
result is a highly pleasing concoction in which the sentimen- 


Astaire and 


tal is tinged with satire and the incongruous aspects of the 
plot improved by the splendidly developed Caron-Astaire 
performances. In this version he is an economic adviser 
to the State Department, she a lonely French orphan. He 
for her (American 


from that point on almost any moviegoer could write the 


arranges education at an college and 


script. But it is brightened by colorful choreography, the 
expert supporting performances of Thelma Ritter and 
Fred Clark, and the tidy manner in which reality and 


fantasy have been blended. (20th Century-Fox) 


The screen rarely places a best foot forward in handling 
Biblical themes, and THE PRODIGAL is not even a remote 
exception. The parable of the prodigal son is all but lost in 
the display of pagan practices and excesses. Those moments 
which do emerge with some clarity and understanding are 
soon mangled by the actors. Seldom has a screenplay been 
cuffed around so savagely by those entrusted with the task of 
bringing it before the cameras. The spectacle is overdone, 
rurner, Edmund Purdom and com- 
pany is indigestible. In fact, this is a generally tasteless and 
unpalatable dish. (M-G-M) 


and the acting by Lana 


rV technique is employed with some success in MARTY, 
an enlargement of a channel script by Paddy Chayefsky. It 
recounts the chain reactions which ensue when a_ bachelor 
thirty-five girl. The 
brings on a variety of responses from his friends, his Italian 
mother, and himself. An effective vignette, there are moments 
when the sex angle is interpreted in the manner of an 


butcher of meets a lonely romance 


eighth-grade bull session, a sore spot in an otherwise novel 
Blair, 
(United 


and sympathetic adult drama. Ernest Borgnine, Betsy 
and Esther Minciotti are 


Artists) 


ideally cast in the leads. 


The full impact of a motion picture like THE BLACK: 
BOARD JUNGLE may not be felt or realized for many 
years. A slick, sensationalized treatment of a serious social 
problem, it does grave injustice to the issue. Juvenile de 
linquency is a problem that penetrates to the foundations of 
this nation’s future and is not one to use in print or on the 
screen without due regard to effects. This display of bar- 
authority noth- 
rather aggravates it. If 


the screen cannot make a helpful contribution to a problem 


barism, brutality, and contempt for does 


ing to alleviate the situation, but 


as serious and fundamental as delinquency, then the matter 
should be left in the hands of those who can. (M-G-M) 
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ney is back in the cartoon business with LADY AND 








ous subject for this story of service heroism and dedication 


tissee BYE TRAMP, an imaginative and entertaining Cinema- to duty. Told with a minimum of false sentiment or phony 
ham- ope debut for a cast of merry, drawing-board canines. The heroics, it becomes an exciting and absorbing saga. Sterling 
nood fie roles belong to a doll-faced spaniel and a mongrel with Hayden, Alexis Smith, Dean Jagger, Virginia Grey, and 
the Jyonality in place of pedigree. Also in the line-up are a sen Cooper are well cast in the principal roles of this satis- 
enses — ysian wolfhound, a Pekingese, a chihuahua, and an Eng- fying tale of a 20th Century Hornblower. (Republic) 
the }) bulldog; a collection of clever song interpolations; plus 
Clan- fkusual humorous Disney touches. The effort adds up to a THIS ISLAND EARTH is top-drawer, science-fiction mate- 
|OwWs, htfully amusing feature-length cartoon for everyone in rial, an imaginative space-world thriller that should appeal 
this fe family. One sequence, involving a fight between a rat to fantasy addicts of every age. ‘The outer-space legends 
Clive fia dog, is a bit too gruesome for the youngest members come to a sizzling climax which, surprisingly, manages to 
dous the audience and could easily be eliminated. (Buena Vista) maintain a close contact with reality, at least the realities of 
ongs interplanetary fiction. This is well above average merit. 
pro- [RANGE LADY IN TOWN casts Greer Garson as a lady (Universal-International) 
ocal for who invades frontier New Mexico back in 1880. 
com- judice of the townsfolk and outright hostility of the There is the matter of good taste involved in the basic idea of 
yn doctor, plus the problem of a brother-turned-bank-rob- BEDEVILLED, a melodrama with a Parisian background 
ry, almost scuttle the Garson dignity and determination. and a chase climax. The principal figures are a young man 
ear, owever such doughty heroines have never been known to en route to a new life as a seminarian and a night club 
si awed by adversity and opposition. Humor is a saving singe! who has just murdered her married lover. She is 
The jee im this beautifully photographed Western, with melo- ficeing his vengeful brothers, and the young man aids her. 
nen. ia romance, and excellent acting as added attractions. In time she falls in love with him, but there is no reciproca- 
the fe" Andrews, Cameron Mitchell, Lois Smith, Walter Hamp- tion. While the subject is handled with a degree of delicacy 
aire and Gonzalez Gonzalez are all acceptable. Generally and no outward slips. the entire questionable venture taxes 
sae pjovable adult divertissement. (Warner Bros.) the acting skill of Anne Baxter and Steve Forrest, leaving 
He . a the audience considerably less than edified or satisfied. 
mee NOLENT SATURDAY is a tense suspense yarn built (M-G-M) 
the ound a bank holdup and its effects on the inhabitants of a y, . . 
We ill town. \Ithough much of the plot seems artificial and Olivia de Havilland assumes the role created by Katharine 
mis mtrived, taut direction and knowing performances com- Cornell in THAT LADY, without inflicting any major dam- 
a wate in some degree for the plot weaknesses. The film is age to the movie version of Kate O Brien s novel. Produced 
ghly objectionable, however, in its handling of sexual in Spain, this has the advantage of setting and wider scope 
jormalities, matters which are entirely outside the scope than Miss Cornell’s play. However, it lacks dramatic excite- 
purpose of the screen. Victor Mature, Stephen McNally, ment in detailing the intrigues and romances in the court of 
ing hard Egan, Ernest Borgnine, Tommy Noonan, and _ J. Spain’s King Philip. While Miss de Havilland is several 
ote rol Naish are the outstanding members of an unusually levels below the acting standard of Katharine Cornell, she 
. in cast. (20th Century-Fox) does manage to bring considerable vitality to the role of the 
nts one-eyed princess. Gilbert Roland and Paul Scofield are 
are - ETERNAL SEA artlully combines air-sea action in excellent in the male leads, and Francoise Rosay is memor- 
een Korean War with a warm-hearted recounting of the able in a brief role. Miss O’Brien’s readers and the unde- 
of dmiral Hoskins story. This modern naval hero, who lost a manding adult moviegoer will undoubtedly overlook the 
ne, » when the carrier “Princeton” sunk in World War II weak spots in this valiant attempt to wring drama from a 
m- lreturned to command the new “Princeton,” is a vigor- static study. (20th Century-Fox) 
nd 











In film, “That Lady,” Olivia de Havilland enacts 
role portrayed on the stage by Katharine Cornell 


Sterling Hayden and Hayden Rorke view their bomb- 
damaged ship, the “Princeton.” in “The Eternal Sea” 
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Jim Fleming, veteran new t 


adio and 


elevision 


by JOHN LESTER 


HE big news in both TV and film 
circles is the rapid rate at which 
these media are joining hands and 
rv 


from the be- 


forces. It’s about time, I might add. 
Was anxious for the merge} 
but remained at a 
rejecting all advances. At first 


it looked with disdain on the upstart 


ginning Hollywood 


distance, 


r'V, but this quickly turned to_ icy 
fear when peopl stayed away from 
movie houses in droves. Then fea 
changed to competitive sniping. Fin 


Town sat dow) 


rV could 


ally, the boys in Tinsel 


to figure out how pictures and 


get together and live together to the 
mutual benefit of all 

Television,” said one of them, Twen 
tieth Century-Fox’s headman, Darryl I 
Zanuck, “has been a big blow to us 
Let’s take it and turn it to our advan 
tage.” 

This new attitude has resulted in a 
trend, a headlong race, even, to mak 


as Many motion pictures as possible out 
of as many T\ show S as possible as soon 
is possible on the 


seemingly sound 


I'V has already 
titles 


theory that 


sold certain 


program and the leading charac 
ters involved to millions of people. Jack 
Webb’s Drag 


Gangbusters 


nel ind Lord’s 


Phillips 


programs proved this in 


feature-length form and did sensational 


business for movie exhibitors all ove 


the country. 


Now, many other TV shows are being 


prepared for the full-length featur 
treatment by Hollywood and these in 
clude Our Miss Brooks, The Million 
aire, Foreign Intrigue, Treasury Men In 
{ction, I Led Three Lives, Racket 
Squad, Big Story, Secret File, U.S.A., 
Private Secretary, The Adventures Of 
Ozzie And Harriet (Nelson Rama 
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tator, 
is in over-all charge of revolutionary Monitor series, 
round-the-clock radio show starting June 12 


the Junele Waterfront, Dangerous 
Issignment, and Vl Little Vargue 
among several dozen others. 

But Hollywood is joining TV in othe: 
and all 


better programing in the future. Several 


Ways, too point to better and 


major studios have made pacts with T\ 


networks or leading TV agencies fo1 
tie-ups of various kinds. The Walt Dis 
ney-ABC-TV agreement is well known 
of course, and Warner Brothers lately 


wreed to produce 39 hour-long, Stal 


studded shows for the same network in 
the fall. Paramount has a firm tie-up 
with NBC-TV'’s Comedy Hour and at 


least six film capital studios have con 
tracted with NBC-TV’s Lux Video Thea 
tre series for the use of their stars and 
scripts. 

There never was a question but that 
IV would make Hollywood bigger and 
more financially secure and productive 
than ever, in spite of the fact that it 
took the movie moguls six years to dis- 
cover this—or to admit it. The proof 
is that Hollywood is already turning out 
rv) at 


history, and this is only the beginning. 


films (for the fastest rate in its 


Radio Awakens, Too 
Network 


also adjust to the new order of things 


radio has learned it must 
or suffer the consequences and severa 
important and highly interesting devel 


opments are taking place in this direc 


tion. NBC is leading this’ particula 
parade with a revolutionary new pro 
eram called Monitor, which kicks off 
June 12 and which the entire broadcast 


ing industry will be 


watching closely. 
labeled the 
realignment 1 


Vionttor has been mos 


} 


sweeping programing 


radio’s history and I’m inclined to 
that 
throw all current week-end programing 
the the thirty, 
formated that 
traditional for 
stead, listeners to NBC will 


be offered one continuous program last- 


hot 


contest statement, since it’ will 


out window, all fifteen, 


and sixty-minute¢ shows 


have been years. 


In their 


ing the entire forty-eight hours, prob- 
ably starting at 8 a.m., E.D.T., Saturday 
mornings. News, weather reports, sports 
casts, various special events, “live” and 
recorded and interviews 
will be included and each of these seg: 
ten, 


music sessions 


ments will run _ five, fifteen, oF 
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MEET THE GOBELS—Comedy star George 
Gobel, whose Saturday night show is enjoyed 
by millions of listeners, shown with his family 
as they leave for church on Sunday morning 








GARY TO TENNESSEE—Tennessee Ernie seems 
interested in what he hears as Gary Crosby 
tehearses number for the Tennessee Ernie 
Show on which he is regular cast member 


twenty minutes—or 
m the material available 
ceptance on the This will be de 
termined by Jim Fleming, veteran news- 
caster-commentaton 


more—depending 
and its ac- 
air. 
who is in. over-all 
charge of the new Monitor series. 

If an interview, for example, develops 
well and the subject turns out to be a 
etter-than-expected talker, the time will 
be extended as the interview progresses, 
without the slavish devotion to the clock 
ol past years. 

NBC plans to work closely with major 
newspapers around the country and do 
many “remote” thei 
There will also be “remote” 


broadcasts from 
newsrooms. 
segments from the backstage areas of cur 
NBC mikes will 
even eavesdrop on rehearsals of top TV 
shows, like those of Sid Caesar, Milton 
Berle, Martha Raye, and George Gobel. 

Naturally, there are still many ques- 


rent Broadway shows. 


tions to be answered regarding this new 
lorm of radio, and whether or not it will 
ipread to the rest of the NBC schedule 
as well as to other networks will depend 
on results, all of which are in the future. 
Monitor, as it stands, is considered en 
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NEW STAR—Jimmy Weldon, broadcasting’s 
newest young ventriloquist, poses with his 
favorite side-kick, ““Webster Webfoot,” before 
taking to air with Funny Boners kiddie show 





COLBERT SURRENDERS — Claudette oom, 


is a 
longer.. The star has been ap- 
regularly on various drama shows 


perennial favorite of moviegoers, 
holdout no 
pearing 


tirely experimental, an interesting but 
shot-in-the-dark 
sadly i 


sagging 


necessary designed to 


bolster a medium. 


Gleason Works Hard 


Jackie Gleason is working at such top 
speed these days even CBS brass are 
whistling at his terrific pace and enor- 
mous capacity. He has a new hour-long 
variety show titled Cafe Mardi Gras in 
rehearsal for a fall premiere and _ this, 
combined with 
ers and Stage Show series, the latter fea- 


his filmed Honeymoon- 


turing the Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey 
band, the June Taylor 
various top stars, all “‘live,”” will just 
about make Saturday night on CBS-TV 
an “All-Gleason night” next season. 


dancers, and 


Jackie also has a few other shows up 
his sleeve, which are in various stages of 
preparation. One is an all-comic series 
funny-men 


starring six or eight “name” 


like Henny Youngman, Jack E. Leon- 
ard, Jackie Miles, and Art Carney, 
among others. He has a straight dra- 


matic series cooking, too; one dealing in 


science-fiction and another in — super- 


natural phenomena. 





A ROSEDALE—An enterprising reporter re- 
cently discovered that Roxanne of Beat the 
Clock. has a last name. She’s Roxanne 
Rosedale, of the Minneapolis Rosedales 

















HONEYMOONER—Richard Long dabbles in 
paints in TV _ presentation of Honeymoon 
in Mexico. Show was so well received that 
it will be made into feature-length movie 


\s if that weren't enough, Jackie, who 


doesn’t seem to overlook a thing these 
days, is expanding in other directions. 
working on = clothit 


kinds, 


He's tie-ups of 


1g 


various notably a “‘Honeymoon- 


ers” line of? dresses, shoes, pajamas, 
shirts, sports wear, knitted head-ware, 
household items like tablecloths, a 


“Honeymooners” line of fresh and pre- 
pared foods, and a reducing formula. He 
has also gone into the toy business in a 


big way, with complete bus driver's kits 


for children, which include miniature 
coin changers, transfers, and transfer 
punchers; coloring ind storv books for 


bus called “The Honevy- 
mooners Express”; 
the 


his shows; various parlor games; comic 


children; a toy 
buttons on which ap- 
pear faces of many characters on 
strips; comic books, and a do-it-yourself 
kit for youngsters who w 
I'V shows 

His record albums are 


ind 


ant to produce 
their own 
selling like 


not 


the 
proverbial hotcakes content to 
let things stand in this direction, either, 
he’s planning more. His ‘biography in 
the 


collaboration 


hard-cover form will soon be off 


presses this is written in 
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with Jim Bishop—well known to readers 
ol THe SicgnN—and official stories of his 
life, also by Bishop, are currently run- 
ning im newspapers and supplements 
from coast to coast, 
Jackie has never worked harder—in- 
deed, few people in show business have 
—and there seems to be nothing ahead 
but still harder work and more of it. 
The reason for all this is simple enough 
the star best. He 
has been poor most of his life and, not 


to the men who know 


wanting to be poor again, he’s running 
has the 
chance, so that poverty will never over- 
take him. The ironic angle to this fran- 
tic run Jackie is making is that his No 
One boy, Art Carney, will probably wind 
up with more money than he will when 
it’s all over. There’s much less pressure 
on Carney, 


as fast as he can while he 


and fewer 


But that’s show business. 


fewer expenses, 


taxes. 


Godtrey Again 


It’s nearly impossible «to write any- 
thing about Arthur Godfrey these days, 
because The Man doesn’t hold still very 
long. When this Arthur 
and his “Friends” were boiling again 
but by the time you read it anything 
may have happened. I think it’s safe 
to say, though, that the nation’s viewers 
and fairly well divided 
“for” and “against” the talented ex-Gob, 
who was firing his “Little Godfreys” in 
when last I checked. 
Naturally, the firings were interpreted 
by Arthur’s enemies—he has plenty of 
them among the New 
York “another” tantrum. I 
don’t think they were anything like that. 
\s fan 
calmly 


went to press 


listeners are 
groups of nine 


press corps in 


alone—as 


as I can learn, they were done 
and the CBS front office was as 
much responsible as Godfrey. The rea- 
son behind the firings is a simple one: 
All of Arthur's ratings have dropped 
during the past season, especially his 
Wednesday night Friends hour on CBS- 
TV, 8 to 9, 
ticularly hard by 
ABC-TV. When ratings drop, there's 
only one thing to do: reorganize and 
try another approach, which is exactly 
what CBS and its No. One 
mind. 

I'm not taking Mr. G’s part—I don’t 
think he needs me, anyhow—but am 
merely reporting results of the best re- 


which has been hit par- 


Disneyland on 


star have in 


search of which I’m capable when | 
relay to you that it was well known 
for months that CBS and the redhead 


planned to strengthen his entire sched- 
ule, either by a shake-up or some other 
means. In the this, I can’t un- 
derstand how any of those let go could 


face ol 


possibly have been genuinely surprised 
by what happened. 

Even if they 
furthe: 


were, however, and were 
surprised by the 


abrupt manner in which it 


admittedly 


was done, | 
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don’t think they have any kick coming— 
any of them. Most of the nine involved 
in this latest firing were with Godfrey 
a long time. They were nothing when 
they began and they’re important per- 
formers today, well trained in their pro- 


fession and comfortably fixed—all due 
to the star’s shrewd guidance and 
handling. It’s true Godfrey’s people are 


relatively underpaid, but there are com- 
pensating factors involved. He gives 
them regular work, which is most im- 
portant in the most insecure of all pro- 
Lessions. 
Meanwhile, what will Godfrey do 
next, you ask? Who knows? I don’t, and 
I don’t think the star does himself, nor 
his network. 


tried 


Several new ideas will be 
and others will be substituted if 
these fail. Arthur represents $17,000,000 
a year to CBS at the present rate and 
that’s big money. If drastic steps are 
necessary to save it, they'll be taken and 
some already been. Personally, I 
still feel like 


of the and 


have 
Mr. G 


whole 


would to get out 
retire to his 
He’s thoroughly tired, 


very sick and in constant pain, and very 


mess 


beautiful farm. 


rich. I think the only things keeping 
him in harness at the moment are a 
loyalty to his friend Bill Paley, the 


CBS headman, a fierce pride in being 
No. One, and an even fiercer personal 
vanity that registers every slight, every 
offense, every act of resistance whether 
deserved or not. 

That feel Lil Arthur will 
stick with it until he wins again or is 


makes me 


carried out. 





BUSY MAN—A busy man 


in broadcasting 
these days is Parker Fennelly of the many 
voices and moods, remembered as the voice 
of Titus Moody of the Fred Allen program 





In Brief 


The new Ben Blue tele-series will }p 
titled Squeegee and Ben’s many fan 
around the country can hardly wait. . ,. 
It’s now possible to buy TV aerials jy 
the form of table lamps, in case you're 
interested, . . 








. Ray Bolger has gone in 
the frozen fudge business. Hilde. 
garde says she’ll do TV on a regula J 


basis next season for sure... . Joh 
Barrymore, Jr., is filming the Lanny} fATH 
Budd series in Europe. Upton Sindai 

is the author. .. . It’s now official tha pent 
Judith Anderson will star in a on pou 
woman TV series of Bible reading. After 
Mark Van Doren, prize-winning poet called 
novelist, and critic, will prepare the york ¢ 
star’s material for TV. A dealff trict k 
is in the works to telecast Peter Pan } ties.” 
starring Mary Martin, as a yearly feaf Fpisco 
ture at Christmas time along with Gian} and a 
Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the Nighif forme 
Visitors. Maurice Evans, who hasf of pra 
scored tremendous successes on TV ol th 
with three different Shakespearean plays} went | 
will produce a monthly series of dis} to mc 
tinguished dramatic works next season.} ned tl 
Each show will be ninety minutes long] tend : 


and, in addition, there will be several} Fat 
“specials” of two or two-and-a-half hours 


man, 

ee And | 

That move to have a postage stamp | his sh 
issued honoring TV is bobbing up again } festiv 
in the TV industry. Italy has already} exten 
issued one and France is ready to, with } New 


England planning to follow suit in the Th 
near future. . . . James P. Marquand’s 7 nd 
best-seller, Sincerely, Willis Wayde, is set } tion 
for a TV series treatment. And still the 
literary properties come to TV. 
Noel Coward’s 1955-56 TV 


jone) 
awal 
season in} for v 


this country is signed and sealed as you | who, 
read this. The talented Englishman will f with 
do three ninety-minute shows for CBS I) 
at least one of which will be with Mary f wea 
Martin. . . . Neil Hamilton, veteran film] Trai 
actor, will soon debut as the star of af coul 
do-it-yourself series. He has always been f own 
a great fix-it expert around the house { drat 
and will now offer his many tricks and | wre: 
tips to the public at large. Rights | med 


to syndicate the story of 
Rangers on 


the ‘Texasf ous 
IV have finally been se} Mis 
cured and a series involving the exploits | wal 
of this great law-enforcement group is } sha 
. Father Bernard Hub- 
bard, the celebrated Jesuit explorer and 
probably the world’s leading authority 
on Alaska and the Arctic, may bring his 


now shooting. . . 





great adventure films to TV. They were ! 
taken during twenty years in the frozen 
north and they’re terrific! Th 
ar Sol 

Gale Storm, of My Little Margie, will | wo 
play in South Pacific on the straw-hat | y; 


circuit this summer. Andy Devine, } pr 
who is “Jingles” in the Wild Bill Hic hokM® 
series, will play a cop in Jack Webb's 
Pete Kelly’s Blues, his first serious role 
in eighteen years in motion pictures. 
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FATHER VIKENTY 


Paul Chavchavadze. 306 pages. 


Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
{ter World War 1, a number of so- 
called White Russians arrived in New 


York City and settled down in that dis- 
trict known as “the hundred and twen- 
ties.” There they purchased a vacant 
Fpiscopal church which they redecorated 
adorned until it had been trans- 
formed into a Russian Orthodox house 
of prayer. And they called it the Church 
of the \s the years 


went by most of the congregation moved 


and 


Lransfiguration. 


to more prosperous districts and shun- 
ned the old neighborhood except to at- 
tend services. 

Father Vikenty, a simple, lovable 
man, fell heir to this new far-flung flock. 
{nd now he has a time of it, coralling 
his sheep to support the old church with 
festival and His current fold 
Fourteenth St. rural 
New York, New Jersey, und Connecticut. 


concert. 
extends from to 

That Father Vikenty has lost a wife 
Pend daughter in the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 is a thing few of his parish- 
ioners know. But they are all quizzically 
aware of their pastor’s life-long passion 
lor wrestling. And so is the archbishop 
who, needless to say, regards this passion 
with a baleful eye. 

The story, full of warmth and realism, 
weaves itself around the parish of the 
Transfiguration and its problems. It 
could be only from a skill born of his 
own experiences that Mr. Chavchavadze 
draws such characters the gentle 
wrestler-pastor, Ivan Ivanovitch — the 
meddling church warden, and the zeal- 
ous church-workers Madame Pishnik and 
Miss Katastrofoff. And through it all 
walks Father Vikenty’s understanding 
shadow—his dog, Dragoon. 

JOHN L. MADDEN. 


as 


NECTAR IN A SIEVE 


By Kamala Markandaya. 
John Day. 


248 pages. 
$3.50 
The emergence of India as a vocal (if 
somewhat less than articulate) 
world affairs, together with 


force in 

the enig- 
matic character that country has always 
errented to the Western world, gives 
this book a timeliness and special fasci- 
nation, It is, at the same time, a novel 
of considerable stature. 


June, 1955 





The setting is the India of the small 
village, where poverty governs existence 
year alter year and generation after gen- 
ol 


tale is one of priva 


like some dynasty tvrannical 


The 


degradation, 


cration 
feudal lords. 


tion, and recurring per- 


sonal tragedy—but of quiet dignity and 
heroism withal. 

In a narrative style of utter simplicity, 
her 
marriage to a poor but ambitious farme 


a gentle peasant woman recalls 


and their life together. It has been a 
life of simple joys and crushing sorrows: 
joys when the rice harvest was good and 
all with family, 
when there was nothing to eat and star- 
took her life 
her prostitution. 
Rukmani of this 
there are 

Hardly 
she complain, for hers is the dignity of 
the simple, stoical Oriental. 

If one must find fault, it will be with 
the author’s failure to illuminate for us 
this great strength and 
resignation which permits Rukmani and 
certain other of the characters to suffer 


was well her sorrows 


vation small son’s and 


daughter to 
recalls all 


strokes, but 


drove 
vivid 
harsh 


with 
brush no 


lines in her canvas. ever does 


the source ol 


so silently and so heroically. 

What is given admirably, however, is 
a picture of life among these simple, 
silent people. The an 
Indian and this her first book—has writ- 


author—herself 
ten a lyrically beautiful novel that will 
give new appreciation and, to some ex- 
tent, understanding of her people. It 
is a book to be highly recommended. 

WILLIAM T. DARDEN. 


LIVING CHRISTIANITY 


By Michael de la Bedoyere. 198 pages. 
$3.00 


McKay. 


\ top news editor is 
amazed that Catho- 
licity makes so little 


impression on the 
world at large and on 
Catholics in particular. 





It is a case of New-: 
man’s distinction  be- 
tween the notional and yy de ta Dadpve 
the real assent. Even 
the average Catholic, with all his aids, 
ihe sacraments, sermons, sacramentals, 


and catechism, is inclined to be satisfied 
with an impersonal knowledge of his 
religion, while not realizing the rapture 
it. 


ol This latter Francis Thompson 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


called the personal embrace between 
Creator and creature and held that in it 
alone was the secret and note of 


Catholicism. 


Michael de la Bedovere was educated 


at Jesuit schools in England and at- 
tended, for a time, a Jesuit seminary. 
Later he became editor of the London 
Catholic Herald. In this position, a 


priceless box seat, he has had the oppor- 
tunity to watch, as few could, the caval- 


cade of Catholicism \t that, he says, 
“IT feel that it has taken me some fifty 
vears of life as a Catholic to come to 


understand a litthe of what Christianity 


in its fullness really means.” 

This is not an autobiography or a 
volume of confessions but a simple esti- 
mation of religion as the vital thing it 
is, leading, 
at 
not 


guiding, inspiring the soul, 


beating “our clay-shuttered doors.” 


While 
the 


writing autobiographically, 


author does occasionally give 
glimpse of 
are deep and rich. 
work by a busy layman, well equipped 
to inspire both the clergy and the laity. 


JOHN L. MADDEN, 


us a 
which 


a solid 


his own experiences 


This is truly 


LAURETTE 


Marguerite Courtney. 433 pages. 


Rinehart. $5.00 


This reviewer saw Laurette Taylor act 
only once. It was a rainy afternoon in 
New York. On army leave, ignorant of 


the critical hullabaloo surrounding the 
recent opening of Williams’ 
The Glass the 
theater unprepared was in 
Afterward “Was 
That 
alternoon there was ho play, no theater, 
There 
Taylor spinning 


Tennessee 
Menagerie, 1 entered 
what 
asked, 


Who could say? 


ton 
store. someone 


it a good play?” 


only Laurette 
Mr. Williams’ 
delicately fashioned lines a characteriza- 
tion richly evocative of this world and 


no stage. was 


from 


touched by the next. 

This biography of the great actress is 
the fruit of an unbeatable combination. 
Mrs. Courtney is a_ skilled journalist. 
She is Tavlor’s daughter 
by her first marriage. 


also Laurette 


Compassionately and vividly she re- 
The childhood 
[rish 


lates her mother’s story: 


iv a tempestuous very and 
Catholic the 


riage to Charles Taylor, prolific writer 


very 


home; storm-tossed mar- 


of cheap melodramas; the divorce and 
remarriage to the kindly English play- 
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Select Reading 





The Saint of the Atom Bomb 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David Heimann 





The absorbing, true story of 
the Japanese Catholic scientist, 
Dr. Nagai, who was caught in 
the atomic holocaust of Nag- 
asaki in 1945. At great per- 
sonal risk he continued to treat 
the casualties of the blast un- 
til finally he himself fell a vic- 
tim to the death-dealing radia- 
tion. Soon $2.50 


The Christian Imagination 
Studies in Religious Thought 
By Justus George Lawler 


Th 


Vigorous essays in which vital 
questions such as the meaning 
of Christian love, the educa- 
tion of youth, and true reform 
within the Church are squarely 
faced and sanely discussed. 
The author considers these as- 
pects in the light of that spirit 
which gives us our freedom 
and dignity and confers per- 
manent value on the truths 
handed down from one age to 
another. Soon $3.00 


e Heart of Christ 


By Jean Galot, S.J., trans. by John Chapin 


An attempt to discover the in- 
timate thoughts of the Heart 
of Christ by contemplating our 
Lord’s inner life as described 
in the Gospels. Father Galot 
considers Christ’s Heart in 
four ways: as dominated by 
love for His Father; as ten- 
derly devoted to His Mother; 
as consumed with love for 
men; and as the perfect image 
of the Father. $3.50 


Treasure Untold 
By Rev. Albert J. Shamon 


Inspirational reflections on the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
that unearth the “treasure 
untold,” the faith so clearly 
summarized in that Symbol. 
Father Shamon discusses each 
article in turn and gives a 
point by point analysis of its 
meaning. He drives home his 
points by snappy anecdotes and 
arguments that appeal to the 
heart as well as the mind. 
Soon $3.50 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. 





A systematic treatment of that 
aspect of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart which was made 
popular by St. Margaret Mary. 
The author concentrates on the 
more modern devotions which 
the Church has not only en- 
couraged but made her own. 
He also examines the devotion 
as it exists today, as it is 
viewed and proposed by the 
Church, and as it is practiced 
by the faithful. Soon $4.50 
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wright, J. Hartley Manners; the rise to 
stardom on the crest of an unbelievable 
struggle; the sorrow, during 
which Laurette, fleeing the boredom and 
the Philistinism that persistently scared 
her on the real-life side of the footlights 
and cut off from the sacraments of the 


years ol 


Church, sank ever deeper into despait 
and alcoholism; and, finally, the remark- 
able come-back, the outward symbol of 
which was her theatrical triumph, just 
betore death, in The Glass Menagerie. 

Riches and surprises await the reader 
on every And there is much to 
think on the book is laid down. 
Mrs. Courtney leaves unanswered many 
questions about her gifted mother. This 
is no criticism of the book, but a tribute 
to its honesty. For which of us is so 
simple that some other human being can 
grasp what only God fully understands? 

(An astoundingly 


page. 


when 


effective piece ol 
journalism, this biography, and one of 
the most moving stories to come out of 
the American theater. 


MILTON LOMASK, 


MEMORIES 
By Ethel Barrymore. 310 pages. 
Harper. $4.00 


First the princess, then 
the 
the dowager of 
\merican 


queen, and now 

the 
Ethel 
had a 
theater career equaled 
by none. At 


Slage, 
Barrymore has 
seventy- 
six years of age and in 
retirement, Miss Barry- 
more 





E. Barrymore 


looks back with 
a spritely memory on sixty years of act- 
ing. Miss Barrymore was born into a 
stage family. Her mother was the Mrs. 
Drew, and the daughter could scarcely 
escape absorbing the techniques of act- 
ing trom the talented members of the 
family and their theatrical friends. 
Ethel, not educated for 
the stage; on the contrary, her school- 
ing was entrusted to Roman Catholic 
nuns to whose tenderness and kindness 
she pays warm tribute in this book. 

Miss Barrymore made her debut in 
1894 at the fifteen. She then 
played ingénue roles in London and 
the United States until Charles Frohman 
gave her her big chance as Mme. Tren- 
toni in Captain Jinks oj the Horse 
Naturally Miss Barrymore 
made good and never thereafter ceased 
to be a star. 

In opening up her scrapbooks and 
picture gallery from the beginning to 
Philip Barry’s The Joyous Season, her 
last play, Miss Barrymore tells her be- 
hind-the-footlights story in which there 
are more highlights than shadows. The 
accent is on the people she has known 
(everyone from Winston Churchill on 
down), the things she has done (every 


however, was 


age of 


Marines. 
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thing from farce to tragedy), and the super 
emotions she has experienced (all of City. 
them from the searing loss of her mother :* 
to the joy she experienced in her own poble, 
children) . crutch 
What emerges is a book that reads as verted 
if Miss Barrymore had come to tea and § !#!0" 
had been persuaded to chat about her. dead. 
self and her friends. This she does PP‘ 
amiably, politely, graciously, and some. thing 
times wittily, evoking nostalgic memories Elspe 
of great moments at the theater and | 2 
opening tantalizing possibilities of even real . 
more interesting stories that might be | "is | 
told another time, but not at tea. releas 
ALDEN WHITMAN, A ; 
Ins 
THE THORN TREE ath 
By Nelia Gardner White. 316 pages, tm 
Viking. $3.50 7 her 
Why did _— Elspeth balan 
Esker lose her mind body 
right after her tal- whic 
ented — composer-hus- othe 
band died of a rheu- will 
matic heart attack? 
\lthough this is not a CRI 
mystery tale, the solu- 
tion of her problem is By 
the theme and climax Nelia G. White Je 
of this engrossing novel. Five people, Ger 
all related by blood or marriage, figure hap 
in it importantly: the three Doorns, ‘We 
Marcy, David, and Elspeth who married ii 
John Esker, and his brother Sebastian, a 
All are intellectuals in the arts and pro- oe 
fessions and move in that glamorous but a 
‘188 
an 
Sal 
yas 
al 
Ove 
the 
ce 
de 
mM 
eX 
lo 
th 
Among Those Present <i 
> The bride-to-be and her mother gy 
were very busy with wedding plans C 
when the — prospective groom G 
called. He patiently watched the R 
proceedings for over an hour, but h 
no one paid the slightest atten- \ 
tion to him. When he finally a 
voiced his annoyance, his future ( 
wife said, “But, darling, we have 
such a lot to do. And if we want ( 
to make our wedding a success we ] 
mustn’t forget the most insignifi- i 
cant detail.” ( 
“Don’t worry about that,” the 
young man muttered, “I'll be 1 
there, all right.” ; 
—Mrs. Ernest Milles 
THE SIGN 














1d the | superficial set indigenous to New York 
all of City. j : 
nother It is Sebastian Esker, the good, the 
r own & Boble, and the strong, who is Elspeth’s 
autch to lean on. She becomes intro- 
ads a5 yerted and morbidly interested in re- 
‘a and jigion. To her triends she is like one 
her. dead. Sebastian feels something terrible 
does jappened just before John died, some- 
some. thing which he must discover despite 
nories | Elspeth’s silence, so that he can help 
r and her. And in finding this, he finds the 
f even | teal man his brother was. In_ bringing 
ht be this knowledge to Elspeth, he wins her 
release from despair. 
rMAN, \ strange, unreal excitement now be 
ons and takes on momentum. David's 
erOW ING interest ina young shopgirl 
finds him somewhat out of his element 
pages, but in a refreshing change of atmos 
93.50 phere which does much to lend him 
balance. The Thorn Tree is not every 
body’s cup of tea, but for an audience 
which is feminine and fascinated by 
other people’s emotional problem’s, it 
will be entirely successful. 
PAULA BOWES. 
CRUSADE IN ASIA 
vn By Carlos P. Romulo. 309 pages. 
V hite John Day. $4.00 
— General Romulo, per- 
petal hi he Asian best 
OOTNS, ‘Sl isn . 
: known to the Ameri- 
arried ; ; 
ig can public, believes 
istian, 
hat democracy can be 
d pro- wes 
preserved only where 
us but § | : ; 
the people possess two 
moe Fitri lites: vigilance 
and the willingness to ™ ss 
sacrifice. ‘This is the Carlos Romulo 
basic lesson of this moving story of a new 
and tiny struggling republic’s victory 
over Communism. 

The author gives an honest account ol 
the postwar confusion and greed which 
deprived the Filipinos of their faith in 
democracy and opened the door to Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion. The 
extraordinary campaign to restore that 
lost faith is an instructive and often 
thrilling tale of how a revitalized democ- 
racy, by ridding itself of government 

1er gralt and incompetence, can forestall a 
uns Communist revolution. The hero. of 
om General Romulo’s story is “The Guy,” 
the Ramon Magsaysay, who almost single- 
yu handedly began the uphill struggle 
en- which ended with the defeat of the Huks 
Illy and the installation of democratic gov- 
ire ernment once again. 
ive Much of the fascination of this book 
int derives from the fact that the author 
we played an important personal role in 
ifi- many of its events. This is not a treatise 
on contemporary politics; it is a “front- 
he line” story, told in human and personal 
be terms, of a heroic campaign which ended 
m the triumph of good over evil. 
le) Phe author writes, as he often spoke 
before the General Assembly of the 
— 
SIGN June, 1955 





United Nations, in simple and straight- 
forward language. General Romulo and 
his people have seen Communism in ac- 
tion. Those of 
much 
Philippines. 


us who have 
this 


will 
the 


not, 


learn of 


from lesson 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE., 


THE PLACE OF JACKALS 


$y Ronald Hardy. 
Doubleday. 


249 pages. 


$3.50 


“It has all the naked 
brutality of a combat 
film ” So runs the 


»ublisher’s endorse- 
| 


ment of The Place of 





Jackals, a young Eng- 
lishman’s first’ novel 
ind his idea of what it 
might like to bea 


Ronald Hardy 


French army chaplain 
the Vietnam. It 
cunfire, 


in has, indeed—lizards, 


explosions, sweat, heat, snakes, 
and resentful 


Wise, it 


natives. Documentary- 


gives a convincing picture of 
the particular hellishness of the war in 
Indo-China. 

But the 


its hero, 


characterizations! 
Antoine Roget, a 
of 


have 


First comes 
wishy-washy 
all 


been 


young cleric, who out his com- 


seems 
the 


patriots to 


exempt 
from 


veneral which 
would have been some preparation for 
military life. But the lo- 
cal warfare and the anticlerical taunts ot 
the Ofhcers Mess are 


ereatest tribulation. 


conscription 
ruggedness of 


not poor Roget's 


In a nearby Protes- 
tant mission there is a missionary’s wife 
With a 
at her disposal, 


Lanemaid fixes her fiery 


who is a nymphomaniac. 
French 


whole 

Mrs. 
affections on the 
and she is harder to beat 
off than mosquitoes or hand grenades! 


regiment 


hapless priest 


This Joseph-and-Putiphar’s wife inter- 
lude could hardly be in worse taste, or 
Mr. Hardy’s portrayal of Protestant 
\merican missionaries in action more 
savage. 

Throughout the novel there are puz- 
zling little touches—“ordainment” is 
used instead of “ordination” Ameri- 
can says “petrol” not “gas”; a Nevada 
village is named for a Northern New 
York Indian tribe. 

Ronald Hardy may be able to pre- 


sent jungle life in the full-blown detail 
of a National Geographic color photo, 
but for the rest, 
is foul. 


his novel rings as false 
> 


as it CLORINDA CLARKE 


MY OWN PARTICULAR 


SCREWBALL 


By Al Schacht. 
Doubleday. 


254 pages. 

$3.50 
Toward the end of this delightfully zany 
autobiography. Al Schacht — “Clown 
Prince” of baseball and champion con- 


verter of hard luck into hard cash—sums 
himself up. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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_. _,, Illuminating 
and exciting. — Catholic Mirror. 
All of the leading events and personalities 
of the past twenty centuries of Church 
history skillfully compressed into one 
volume. “The best book we know for a 
brief history of the Church.”—Catholic 
Digest. The original edition was $3.75. 
Image edition 85¢. 

Get this low-priced, deluxe pocket-size 
Image Book today and see all 16 out- 
standing titles wherever books are sold. 


Buy Image Books 
Read Image Books 
Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22 


CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 


Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 
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WHAT THEY 
ASK ABOUT 
MARRIAGE 


Monsignor J.D. Conway 
A personal, humorous, and 
frank book of questions and 
answers to the concrete and 


complex problems of love, 


courtship and marriage. The 
book for every home. 


$3.75 





Saint Joseph MISSALS 


DAILY MISSAL —the most popular Daily 


Missal with large clear type, most simpli- 
fied arrangement, and 22 colored illus. 


N 810/22 Cloth, red edges.......$3.75 
N $1 l Leather, gold edges....$8.0 
SUNDAY MISSAL — world’s most beauti 
ful . with extra large type, colored 


illustrations, the Holy Rosary in glorious 


full color. Also, the most complete. 
N R —Clotl 


red edges 


2 
r, gold edges... .$4.00 


and the latest 


Children’s Missal 


Gloriously illustrated 


for children, with 
easy - to - understand 
prayers. Every ac- 
tion of the priest is 
clearly shown. Each 
Sunday Gospel 
Story is illustrated. 
N 04 Flex 
leatherette. $ 
No. 805/67 — Har: 
COVES weeecceeedl.00 





WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


“Here I am, he writes, “a Jewboy who 
the East Side of New 
York of an orthodox Jewish family... 


was born on 


a boy who studied to be a rabbi, sang in 
a Jewish choir, and wound up with a 
chew of tobacco in his mouth, striking 
out Babe Ruth with the bases loaded.” 
\ boy, it may be added, who when a 
sore arm knocked him out of pitching 
on the diamonds took to clowning and 
coaching on them. Who suffered a seri 
cus knee injury, a near-fatal attack of 
ulcers, and a 
spell of total 
wisecracking. A 
lord knocked 
taurant 


temporary but grueling 


deafness—and came up 


boy who when a land 


him out of the small-res 


business went into the big-res 
and succeeded, thanks 


to the prayers of his good friends in the 


taurant business 
Convent next door and about a quarter 
of a million dollars worth of loans from 
devoted admirers. 

Describing the antics which have en 
millions since he 
Washington 

first Jew 
Al writes: “I 
utmost 


him 
joined — the 
1919—the 
Majors 


my 


deared to ever 
Senators in 
make the 


have always done 


to ever 


to keep my act perfectly 
baseball al 
ways have a lot of kids, and I’m proud 


an. In crowds you 


to say I’ve never made one dirty gesture 
or remark in all my years of clowning.” 


In case you didn’t notice, that’s Al 
Schacht’s hand slapping Al Schacht’s 
back—but why not? You can’t take um 
brage at the brag of a man who brags 
about the right things. The Clown 
Prince's story, sympathetically edited 
by Ed Keyes, crackles with good anec 


dotes and warmhearted scenes. It de 
serves and no doubt will earn a home in 
the hearts of millions of Americans. 


MILTON 
DAY OF RECKONING 
By Ralph de 
Holt. 


LOMASK. 


Toledano. 


179 pages. 
$3.00 


Day of Reckoning is a 
first-rate thriller. Gino 
Roselli, anarchist, anti- 
anti- 
murdered 
by a professional Red 
killer. Paul Castelar, 


Communist, and 


Fascist is 





Roselli’s disciple and 
closest’ friend, swears R. de Toled 
to take vengeance on or a 


the murderer. After a relentless pursuit 
during which he finds his way through a 
web of Communist and anti-Communist 
Castelar 
killer in a Puerto Rican 


intrigue and counterintrigue, 
tracks down the 


brothel. 


Castelar takes him to a ceme 
tery and kills him. the evil would 
have been to let Talavera’s laughing 
face remain. . The knife had entered 
in, avenging Gino The surgery 


had been quick and sure.” Castelar is at 


peace. To have acted in any other way 


would have been “an evil greater than 


any damnation.” 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 






It is also a 
morality in fic 
The hero is an anarchist, 


This is fine melodrama. 
treatise 
tional 


on political 
form. 
opposed to totalitarianism in any form, 
In seeking vengeance, he uncovers evi- 
dence of treason in the State Depart 


ment. He learns the passwords that 
will convince important traitors that 
he is an agent of Moscow, that will en- 
able him to trap them and to expose 
them. He passes this precious informa- 
tion on—not to the CIA or to the FBI 
—but to a Latin American anti-Com- 
munist underground that will help him 
find Talavera. the killer of his friend. 


He thinks he is fighting to save democ- 
racy but does not trust the democracy he 
in fighting to save. The message of Day 
of Reckoning is this: If it suits your 
ends, you can ignore the agencies and 
larger ends of your government in fight 
ing an evil like Communism. The story 
is exciting and the staccato style of the 
author is suited to the subject, but let 
us hope that neither Mr. de Toledano 
takes moral 
guide to political life. 
WILLIAM 


THE YOUNG HITLER I KNEW 


nor anyone else its as a 


BIRMINGHAM, 


By August Kubizek. 298 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
This account of a little-known period 
in Hitler’s life was first published in 
Germany under the title Adolf Hitler 


Mein Jugenfreund, later in England as 
Young Hitler. 
by E. V. 
narrative 


The English translation 
\nderson conveys in plodding, 
stvle an elderly man’s recol- 
lections of a four-year period in his life 


That 


those 


forty-five years earlier. he should 


remember so much of four short 
years, and in such great detail, is pass- 
ing strange. The few poor letters, post- 
sketches, 


which he received from Hitler and pre- 


cards, rough and drawings 


served through the years are reproduced 


in the book. They are undoubtedly au- 


thentic. as is August Kubizek’s pathetic, 
lasting attachment to the strange youth 


who was his friend, and of whom he said 


as late as 1945, “no power on earth 
could compel me to deny my friendship 
with Hitler.” 

However, the encomiums of the Brit- 
ish reviewer, R.H.S. Crossman, repro- 
duced on the book’s dust cover, and the 
long introduction by H. R. Trevor- 
Roper, the author of a definitive book 
on Hitler’s last years, give the book 


more depth and scope than it warrants. 
It is an unquestioning, uncritical, and 
sentimental account of a personal, even 
romantic friendship such as any two stu- 
fall and 
abandoned. 


dents might into by chance 


Hitler 
students of 


which 
history and _ scientific 
researchers into the black violence of 
Hitler, Adolph Schicklgruber, for 


investigators of the genetic and environ- 


For 
born 
mental factors which transformed a man 
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» an evil monster, the book has un- 
pbted value as a source work. Its 
eas a book for general reading, how- 
r, is doubtful. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


ND ME YOUR HANDS 


by B. F. Meyer, M.M. 235 pages. 
ides. $3.50 










mbine long years of experience in 
t mission fields of China with careful | 
arch on the methods of the lay 
pstolate in America and you get the 
mula which enabled Father Bernard 
byer, M.M., to write one of the most 
pctical books on convert techniques in 
ent years. 

The author has grasped the social 
pect of the Church’s approach to the 


Garbinal Spellman 
BRIDAL PRAYER BOOK 


pyert apostolate and presented it sim- 

and forcefully. His ideas are neither AMERICA’S FAVORITE PRAYER BOOK FOR THE 
Ww nor revolutionary. He spends con- CATHOLIC BRIDE! Beautifully bound in soft, 
erable time showing that the early white leather, gold stamped, gold edges, white 


urch used similar means most effec- 
ily. 

Father Meyer bolsters his contentions 
th facts and figures which show the 
pifying gains which Communism is 


moire lining. It contains the marriage record, 
the Nuptial Mass in clear, easy to read type. 
An heirloom prayer book which will be 
treasured for generations ............. occu $15.00 
jking by prostituting the methods of 
brist to the ideology of Marx. On the If your local bookstore cannot supply 
her hand, he points out the almost im- you, write for name of nearest dealer. 
sible position of Catholics who see 
e world’s population increasing by THE EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., INC. 
brly 30 million people a year “while PUBLISHERS 

make litthe more than one million 65 Barclay Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
nversions.” 

He draws from a fund of home and 











a mission techniques to point out : 3 
- weaknesses of Catholic life as it is The story of the most decorated pilot in the RAF 
ed in America today. But the book is . ie . ; 
ie wecuheniatic: stil 8 cust talbnces. who found his mission in the Catholic Church... 
k not only pinpoints the errors but _ 

fers the solutions as well. His ap- a W 

ach to problems like divorce and eC ve ins 


Nenile delinquency is not only  re- 


ishing but realistic as well. Particu- a ’ wage 2 
rly praiseworthy is the ample list of : 







































_ reading which follows each _ 
peer. ; By RUSSELL BRADDON 
Father Meyer pleads with clergy and 
" alike to lend their hands to Christ. ( ten es LEONARD CHESHIRE 
e must be for others “. . . Christ, the (V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C.) is a man of action 
2 Seen aes , Rice “sol who became a man of God. He was appalled by 
wing, lovable Christ, as He lived anc j é : 
“eS i ee . . the holocaust of Nagasaki, but it was in the 
prked and prayed; Christ with His : 
| Ci ay an gaa ee death of one simple man that he found new 
ee ee ee ee | courage and a faith. He had flown to kill — now 
irist telling us how to love our neigh- he organized the first airlift to Lourdes. Here is 
br and Himself going out and doing his heroic story — from his youth through his 
conversion to the founding of the famed “Chesh- 
WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN. ire Homes” for the chronically ill. Illustrated. 
$3.50 at all booksellers 
a) ~ ‘wr M . | 
E SCOTSWOMAN RINEHART & COMPANY NEW YORK 16 
By Inglis Fletcher. 180 pages. rine ee what 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95 ‘ 
ith Greer Garson t in the title rol TURN PLAIN GLASS 2 JEWELRY 
sreer Garso Cast 1 cS ¢ Tord, ° 
Sl Sides, ‘aioe sain: ani into STAINED GLASS 2 
ence! racy playing the male cad, Make beautiful windows . . inex- We tw be =. aretee ye —, —_ 
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The Negro slave who captured 
New York... with a love 
that was stronger than race 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


N A GENTLEMAN OF OLD NEW YORK 
Ni By Arthur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan 





“Go to Toussaint,” New Yorkers would say. “He 
will know how to help you.” And so the legends 
grew around this great-souled man, born a slave in 
Haiti, whose life of charity to all men overcame the 
barriers of color a century ago, and made him one 
of the most honored personages in early New York. 
Here is his unforgettable story. 


Coming June 23, $3.50 



















50 years in the arctic 
wilderness! The mighty 
adventure-story of a Man of 
God in the Frozen North 


BISHOP OF 
THE WINDS 


By Gabriel Breynat 


The thrilling autobiography of the heroic “flying 
bishop” who spent half a century traveling through 
the perilous Arctic by dogsled, canoe, and airplane 
—bringing new hope and inspiration to the Indians 
and Eskimos in their fierce struggle for survival. 


Just published, $3.75 


The story of the beloved 
missionary to Korea whose 
martyrdom in a Red prison 

wrought his greatest victory 


\ AMBASSADOR 
IN CHAINS: 


THE LIFE OF PATRICK JOSEPH BYRNE 
By Raymond A. Lane $3.50 


At your bookseller’s - P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N.Y.8 
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ously in color and the skirling bagpip, 
could have a heyday with stereophon;, 
sound. Granted the story is no serioy 
Oscar contender, still it could be sharp 
ened for acceptable movie fare. ever’, 
Too much talk steals both fire angf jing’s 
emotion from this account of the emj} repres 
grant MacDonald clan’s brief appearf ings © 
ance in the American Revolution. Iy@ jhe 0 
123 pages before the personnel—stafind I 
ring Flora MacDonald, the heroine whof et; 0 
saved Bonnie Prince Charlie in the up ions 
rising of '45—is even established and ogf one © 
the way across the ocean to regain the} editor 
freedoms slowly being stifled on the Iskf chapt 
of Skye. raphy 
Landing in North Carolina, the par valua’ 
is immediately engulfed by political ug Th 
rest that has filtered down from Massa 2pp¢é 
chusetts. With the factions drawn upp not d 
for battle, the confused Highlanders aref tacul: 
courted by both Tories and Whigs§ The 
Though hoping for peace, Flora ani ol 2 
her husband Allan, to whom their coung these 
trymen look for direction, are caught ig what 
opposing cross streams of sympathy. [jf that 
is Flora who gives in first, contradicton} (ent 
to all her former leanings, and _ join read 
Allan in support of the British. to hi 
Recruited to fight for the Crown, his book 
people follow Allan on a brave march to 
Wilmington to meet.a promised English 
fleet. But continental forces intercept 
them, turning the expedition into a com 
plete debacle at the Battle of Morgan 
Creek’s Bridge. For many of the Scots 
this is of course the end of their dream] BLA 
for a new life. By ¢ 
An isolated tragedy of the war, thacn! 
episode loses impact through the wordy 
treatment. The characters, too, lak{ | 
adult sparkle in spite of the author’ Fatl 
personal feeling for them. However, witl 
none of this will deter faithful North lull 
Carolina fans, who have recently preg! | 
sented Mrs. Fletcher with the Sir Walterl OC 


are ne 
judgm 


yniver 


Raleigh Award for her portrayal in 
previous works of the grandeur of thei c 

state’s early history. hal 
LOIS SLADE PUSATERL| °! 

Th 

; | inc 

EXPLORING THE NORTHERN oe 
PLAINS - 
By Lloyd McFarling. 441 pages ™* 
Caxton Printers. $7,505 Me 


A noticeable trend 





among recent writers the 
of history is to permit Nc 
the past to speak for ag 
itself, to unfold the th 
story of a bygone era 
in the language of its a 
own contemporaries. Pi 
This is the method of r 


_ L. McFarling j 
this account of the ex- 


ploration of the Northern Plains, the} © 
story being told by the explorers them. 
selves. 

A book of this kind inevitably suffers 
from inherent defects. The samples used 
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epresent the total bulk of available writ- 
ings on the subiect. This reader found 
he narrations of Parkman, Fremont, 
md Father DeSmet of particular inter- 
et; others, no doubt, will prefer selec- 
tions that are more liking for 
In any case, the 
editor's introduction and notes for each 
chapter, together with a massive bibliog- 
raphy and twenty-one maps, serve as in- 
valuable aids. 

This is not a book that is likely to 
appeal to the general reader. It does 
not deal primarily with the more spec- 
tacular and dramatic aspects of history. 
The course of a river, the 
of a spring, the 
these are the 


to their 
one reason or another. 


temperature 
odor of 
warp 


sagebrush, 
and_ the 
what is essentially a specialized study 
that has its rewards chiefly for the stu 
dent of American history. The average 
who prefers the explorer’s gun 
to his compass and sextant, will find this 
book rough going. 

CHARLES P. 


woof of 


reader, 


BRUDERLE 





SHORT NOTICES 





BLAME NO ONE BUT YOURSELF. 
by Charles Hugo Doyle. 255 pages. Nu- 
ent Press. $3.00. If you don’t look be- 
lore you leap into marriage, 
o blame for the results but 
Father Doyle reinforces this warning 
with convincing examples and care- 
fully explains what must be looked for 
in a marriage partner. Here the book 
excels. 


no one is 
vourself. 


But those expecting practical advice 
on getting married must wait through 
half the book for it. First the principles 
of character formation are explained. 
This explanation, valuable in 
incongruous in such detail in 
marriage. 
humor 


itself, is 
a book on 
Anecdotes and flashes of 
do not entirely 


digressions and for 


compensate for 
many quotations 
than 
without a_ back- 
ground in psychology should be wary ol 
the frequent excursions in this field. 
Not every 


that are sometimes more pedantic 


enlightening. Those 


Catholic psychologist would 
agree with all the conclusions of the au- 
thorities Father Dovle cites. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By Mary 
Pickford. 382 pages. Doubleday. $4.95. 
The actresses who have made the great- 
est impact on the worldwide screen audi- 
ences have been a golden-haired charmer 
from Canada and lady from 
Sweden whose moods and manners have 
almost overshadowed an undeniably 
brilliant talent. Each, in’ her 
has enriched the screen. 


a magnetic 


June, 1955 








fashion, 





Miss Pickford’s autobiography is in 


the best fan-magazine tradition. Pro- 


fusely illustrated, it follows her career | 
from childhood struggles to the dizzy 
pinnacle of her success. Mary reveals 


that she was baptized a Catholic at the 
age of four; that love for her mother 
was undoubtedly the dominant emotion 
her life; and that on matters of faith 
and the spirit, America’s Sweetheart is 
disappointingly shallow. 


GARBO. By John’ Bainbridge. 256 
Doubleday. $4.00. The 
study is unauthorized, but in complete 
harmony with the views of those 
have assiduously created, developed, and 
nurtured the Garbo legend. The book 
reveals little that the studio publicists, 
the columnists, 


pages. Garbo 


who 


and the movie magazines 
have not already chronicled. What it un- 
wittingly that the silent 
lady Stockholm is perhaps wiser 
than those who would have her prattle 


underscores is 
from 


endlessly on the details of her private 
life. The few glimpses of the “real 
Garbo” which seep through the slush 


indicate that the lady’s magnetism is at 
its best, and her appeal most persuasive, 


before the cameras. 


IN THE LIGHT OF HIS FACE. By 
Stephen Sweeney, C.P. 192 pages. Manus 
Press. $2.00. Father Stephen 
here offers another volume of reflec- 
tions on the spiritual life. In_ brief 
thought-packages ranging from one to 


Langan 


three paragraphs, he reminds the reader 
of some aspect of God’s world and of 
the journey which the Child of God 
must make through it on his way 
to his Father. It is a book for the devout 
Christian during a free moment, 
would like to imbibe a little spiritual 
refreshment. The author refrains from 


who, 


taxing the reader’s scholarship. All he | 


demands is a heart which loves God and 
a desire to exercise that love. 

OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC TEACH- 
ING. By John J. Keating, C.S.P. 213 
Paulist Press. $2.00. With sup- 
plement, $2.10. The special character of 
this summation of Catholic 
that it 
an empirical way. The presentation was 
tested in instruction and 
fied until it produced most effectively. 
\s a result, the has remarkable 
coverage while economizing on space. 
Its author manages not only an outline 
of doctrine but also a convincing outline 
of the arguments which support the doc- 


pages. 


acquired its literary format in 
modi- 


classes 


volume 


trine. Growing out of the requirements 
of adult convert class work, it is ‘espe 
cially suited to instructors and to the 


members of such classes. 


MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES. 
Newman. 
study | 


By Mary Purcell. 
$3.50. An excellent, 


278 pages. 
workmanlike 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


home | 


Teaching is | 





Fortunate the Child 
Who Receives... 


STORIES FROM 
COD'S HOLY BOOK 


by Josephine Looney 


The rebellion of Lucifer, the 
Creation, the fall of man, the 
story of David and Goliath 
and many other Old Testa- 
ment incidents of the kind 
most likely to capture a child’s 
interest are charmingly retold 
here. An account of the Na- 
tivity and Boyhood of Jesus, 
and some stories from His pub- 
lic life complete this unique, 
dramatically illustrated intro- 
duction to the Bible. A 15 
page appendix offers black 
and white drawings on per- 
forated pages for the young 
reader to remove and color. 

136 pp., $1.25 

Extra sets of the pictures 
to be colored, per set, $.1 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2195 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson 3, N. 
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THE LORDS PRAYER 
OUR FATHER WHO ART IN WEAVER, 
MALLOWED GE THY MAME THY JUNG 
OOM COME. THY Wit 66 CONE ON 
GARTH AS IT 15 (6 RAVEN. Give US 
Twi DAY OUR OILY BREAD ano foe 
GIVE U5 Oum TRESPASSES AS WE FOR 
O1vE THOSE who TRESPASS AGAINST 
Rt “. VR.AmO L400 ws mor wre TememaTion 
3ST Olvtn us phone EVIL... amen 



























This sparkling cross set with 

*ILLIANTS and SAP PHIRE S that 
Gle: um and Glisten. When you 
place the center close to your 
eye you see the LORD’S PRAYER 
clearly and distinctly. Neat and 
trim finished in shimmery satiny 
metal and neck chain with pat- 
anted clasp. “Wonderful to have and for Gift Giving, 
too! Only $1.98 complete (from France). Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money refunded. Send your 
name and address now. Pay postman $1.98 plus fe 
cents postage on delivery, or enclose $1.98 and save 
postal charges. 


,~ Wwe wh Wh 
Be narey a poeXeas 


MANLY CO.—dept c-086 
35 South Park Ave Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 


FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 









TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FAR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


™ 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. S 
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A powerful 
novel of a girl 
who thought she 

was damned 
... until she met 

an inspired 
woman of God 





OUR HEARTS — 
ARE RESTLESS | 


by GLADYS BAKER 
Author of | Had To Know 


@ Beautiful and talented, Georgia Gale 
came to Charles De Lattre’s sanitarium 
in the Swiss Alps to fight a terrifying 
instability which psychiatry and relig- 


ious cults had failed to cure. It was 
when he despaired of his own efforts 
to save her that Dr. De Lattre turned 


to Mother Mary Magdalena. A novel 
which brilliantly dramatizes the power 
of Catholic faith. 


(about) a great 
problem of our age ... what it has te 
say about the rootless generation might 
well be listened to . . . a challenge to 
the mature reader.”—Best Sellers 


book 


8 “Courageous 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


P. PUTNAMS SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


G 
Be 





Latest by Stephen Sweeney, C.P.— 


“In 





Jacket and Cloth Cover 
5” x 71/2”, 192 Pages, With Index 


By The Passionist Author of: 
“Steps to God” 
“Highway to Love’ 
“Whisperings to God” 
Written to encourage souls in their 
greatest joy: “to live and work and 
love in the light—In the Light of His 


Face.” Foreword by the Auxiliary 
Bishop of Scranton. 


$2.00 Per Copy. 


The Sign 


Order From: 


Union City, N. J. 


Room 
106-A 





of the Servant of God, Matt Talbot, in- 
sofar as his exterior life is known. Miss 
Purcell quotes liberally and interest- 
ingly from the testimony of witnesses 
at the Preliminary and Apostolic Proc- 
esses initiated toward his possible Beati- 
fication but properly 


reserves even 


| tentative explorations into Talbot's in- 


ner spiritual life. Especially valuable 


for the fullest interpretation of this 
poor workingman’s holy asceticism are 
the long lists of books that were his 


spiritual reading and Miss Purcell’s re- 
vealing picture of the social and _ eco- 
nomic Dublin in which lived and 
worked and prayed. 


he 


MY BELOVED: The Story of a Carmel 
ite Nun. By Mother Catherine Thomas. 
252 pages. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. Most of 
us acquire our chief knowledge of Car- 
melite nuns from the autobiography 
ol the Avila or 
the little Therese of Lisieux. Obviously 


either ereat Teresa ol 


this austere way of life seeking union 
the few rather than the 
who any 


wish to know the outside and the inside 


with God is for 


many: but those lor reason 


of the Carmelite vocation as practiced 


in our own age and country will find 
the present book exactly what they 
need. And the photos, discreetly show- 
ing the nuns in choir, at the type- 


writer, or milking the community cow, 
add as much to the interest of the story 











as the quotations from various Car 
melite saints. 
a » \ 
Lape 05 
N \ f 
FOU. 
J 
4 
Tomorrow's Hero 
> The grammar school was put- 
ting on a play for which the chil- 
dren were to make their own 
costumes under the teacher's 


supervision. 
One small boy stubbornly re- 

fused to do any sewing, calling 

it ‘sissy stuff.” 

Ihe teacher reprimanded him, 
that 

to do 


him 
had 


sewing during the wars. 


reminding George 


Washington his own 
better 
Washington?” she 


“Do you think you 


are 
than 
asked. 
The boy shrugged. 
“Time will tell,”’ he 


George 


answered. 
—Eleanor Flood 
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Trornioce FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 
gain Ct 
for me 
M4 ood, 
; Unitec 
5 Brechin 
' han | 
reate' 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some fi | 
Church, Club, School, ete., in your town you Ff Jaughe 
will be interested in this modern Folding Ban- ; luke 
quet Table. Write for Catalog and special dis- \4 (uKeS 
counts to institutions and organizations. . 
f inspir 
283 CHURCH ST. come 
necess 
ELC | 
“Bu 
ROSARIES tions 
for profit * gifts * as a hobby 4 
no experience needed faults 
Make Rosaries easily with our J {orget 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, i < 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, § Was 5! 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete It wa 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- : 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in B Jovn 
your spare time — or as a profit. | 
able full time business. See how §'e / 
Measy it is to start this fun-filled F pave 
(q) hobby or money-making business! e. 
Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated fF revisi 
Wholesale Catalog Today! , 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! iat 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS J prese 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. “VA 
eu 
CARMELITE SISTERS ‘Doi 
of ST. THERESE ram 
OM: 
Are you interested? done 
In a missionary community Unit 
dedicated to the love and : 
service of God by following nrol 
St. Therese’s WAY OF Indo 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. } 
The active service of wele 
charity includes: Teaching moti 
in small missions, Nurseries, Catechetical In- : 
structions, Care of the Aged, Retreat Apos- capt 
tolate. Address: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR ( 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive R 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
10T 1 
wha 
MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS Phil 
PHILADELPHIA ries 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical dan 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- thes 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 7 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering ms 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, dire 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South “ 
America. that 
For Information Write: “ 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. aid, 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. ean 
SIOT 
mas 
THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF . ; 
ac 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER i; 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, _ 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA tio 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the mo 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior mo 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS “ 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer - 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine Co 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write \ at 
for information to the 
Reverend Mother Prioress “a 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 
Ju 
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SIGN 


wehind the U.N. 


ROMULO TALKS TO 
AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 37) 
jin complete acceptance, just as it does 
jr men to embrace peace and brother- 
yood, the great noble concepts that the 
United Nations The idea 
is as great as the Amer- 
an proclamation that ‘all 
equal.’ Remember, 
in 1776. That 
They’re 
\merican 


rep! esents. 


men 

that 

day 
but the 
declaration has 
idea there are 
Creation, 
realization, finally 
“But don’t you think the 


are 


created was 


jaughed was a ol 


dukes and kings. gone, 


inspired be- 


come a truism. For every 


necessary stages: gestation, 


and —apprec iation!”” 


United Na- 


tions charter needs revision?” | asked. 
“Yes, the United Nations has many 
faults,’ he replied. “But we must not 


forget that two months alter the charter 
was signed, the atom bomb was dropped. 
It was therefore written in another age. 
put it this ‘Since 1945, 
lived a thousand We 
Phe United Nations charter needs 
However, it the 
certainly 


Tovnbee way: 


have years.” 
have. 
revision, and ideals 
that it 


preserved.” 


represents must be 
what 
I inquired, 
important 


“What about technical assistance 
to call Point IV?" 

think it is 
promoting peace lree- 
told) Romulo that In- 
donesian diplomat had advised that the 
United States channel all such assistance 


we used 
“Don't 


means 


you 
ol 
dom?” I 


an 
and 
an 


through =the’ =U.N. Thus. said the 
ee. the aid would be more 
welcome; it would not appear to be 


motivated by imperialist objectives—or 
capitalistic. 


OMULO did not Technical 
R aia is essential, he It can do 
ior undeveloped areas of Asia and Africa 
what the United States did the 
Philippines. It helps backward coun- 
tres to help themselves improve 
standards of living, 
their health, 


come 


agree. 


said. 
lor 


their 
their education, 
but—he said—the aid should 
only through the U.N.. but 
directly from the United States. 

“It is that it known 
that the United States is extending this 
aid,” Romulo. “The 
ganda is not the 
sion, or through newspapers. great 
the Far East attord 
radio or television and most of them are 
illiterate. 


not 


important be 


said best. propa- 


bv. televi- 


The 


cannot 


over radio, 


of 


masses 


Deeds catch public imagina- 


tion, and they are carried over the 
most effective network ever created, 
mouth to mouth.” 

“How long do we have?” I asked. 


“Maybe,” 


“mavbe 


said General Carlos Romulo, 
three off disaster, 
to overcome made the 
lite—through- 
ideals 
the United 


years to stave 
the 
to 


headway by 


Communists, bring 

aut \sia—the 
the United States 
tions.” 


to 
behind 
Na- 


Vast great 


and 


June, 1955 
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KILL FLIES, BUGS $1 25 








A miraculous, economical way to ft i 
Ir.. a Lindane-Asbestos collar keeps sour | 
pletely clear of flies, moths, roaches, mos ‘, 
eks. Slip collar onte any light bulb 1 rn it re 
hours. Lindane vapor “penett ates to al ne A godsend 
r patios and porches es one year’s sup] 
instructions, $1.25 


WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Play Right Away! 


don't be a st tas ne note now 
lightful pieces RIG 7 





Now E! learn ahh INSTRU MENT- 


Aw AY 


note. pines as A- You 






in spare time, items teacher 

per lesson. 900,000 STUDENTS! 

FREE BOOK and Erber Print and Pictur 
I n-San € pete) for 

them No obligation: no r call 

upon you. U.S. School of Music. “Studio Ai1se 

Port wkaninatan successful 

year) 





IT’S BEAUTIFUL! 
IT’S DIFFERENT! 
IT’S UNIQUE! 
IT’S HERE! 


Only $2.00 each 
or 2 pens 
for $3.00 
Parcel 
Post — 
prepaid 









THE WHITE COMPANY “es 10 
1730 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


This new beautiful 

Calvary Cross ball-pen 

encrusted with brilliant 

rhinestones makes an excellent 

gift for all occasions. 

It is a useful pen and also an 

article of inspiration and beauty. 
Choice of black or white barrel 

with gold plated cap. 


Additional refills available 4 for $1.00 
Send cash, ¢ money order 
Satisfaction aua money refunded 











OF ST. 


engage in social work, teaching, nursing, 
Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
lore of their fellow man 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21 





the forsaken. Girls 


, St. Louis, Missouri 








THE SISTERS OF 


devote themselves to teaching, 
seminaries and episcopal residences, 
The Congregation enjoys the 

Applicants may enter the 


nursing, 
and 


4830 SALEM AVENUE 





THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
the 
privilege of Perpetual 
Preparatory School (high school) or 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


domestic work in 
and altar breads. 


of orphans and aged 
making of vestments 
Adoration 


the Postulate 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Order is dedicated to repara- 
tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundress 





The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 
“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 
Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artiste; journal- 
\sts; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST'S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of Its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 





others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various flelds, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 


affords ample opportunities for 
Apply: 


attaining both ideals. 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS ~~~ 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
rite: 

Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 

Daughters of Mary, 

Health of the Sick, 
b<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y, 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 














is a leaflet de mes neg fe and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation condi ts hospitals, schools, orphan- 


ages, and does sox x work 
MISSIONARY —— OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and PE ond Road Paterson, New Jersey 
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Exact 
precious 
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made of 
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in 
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replica of 
museum 
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Iver antique 
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finis! 
movable co 
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indefinitely 
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placed 
8144” hig! 
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arm to 


which 


Oo ] $4. 95 eced eee ae 
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n y ull refund if not satisfied 


“WINDFALL” Flemington, N. J. 


for delivery 
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The SIGN Magazine, 


Room 106 
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for the following 


gift cards should be sent to you, 
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C) Two Years $5 
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Subscription is [] NEW 
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NEVER TO RETURN 

(Continued from page 25) 

odd jobs. Yet, is he bitter toward this 
country? 

‘The U.S.A., do I like 

Who could say he 

technical 


it’s wonderful. 


it? Ot course, I 
doesn’t like it? 
advancement, 
I want to be- 


do. 
The 


education 


freedom, 


come a citizen as soon as possible.” 


Ignatz Novotny told his story simply. 


Born in Ruma, Yugoslavia, forty-nine 
years ago, he had to give up twenty 
‘years senjority as a machinist with a rail 
road because of the war. 

“IT was forced to leave my home in 
1944, and it wasn’t easy with a wife and 
three children. For years we were home 
less. Then in Austria we went to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in the hope of coming to America to 
establish a home. We were in luck, for 
we made it to the United States and 


have found here many kind and helpful 

persons. We are indeed thankful.” 
Ignatz now works for a laundry in El- 

ein, 


Illinois. Peter, 


the 


His youngest child— 


seventeen—goes to high school, and 


other two—Else, twenty-three, and Josef, 
nineteen—work and attend night school. 
“My aims in life,” says Ignatz, “are 


simply to establish. a good home, work at 
a steady job, and live in the security that 
we never found in Europe. I think I 
well on my way achieving these 
The English language still 
some, but that difficulty 
with time.” 

In 


am 
to aims. 
bothers me 
will 


pass, too, 


one short statement, Ignatz Nov 


otny summed up the main objectives of 
all the displaced persons who have found 


refuge in the United States. Driven 
from their homes, all they want is a 
chance live and work in peace and 
security. 

HE DP migration of the late forties 
LE ee early fifties gave little trouble 
to the U.S. and to the agencies and 
people who helped bring them here. 


\ccording to the priest-director of one 


large Archdiocesan Resettlement Com- 
only six per cent of all the DP’s 


handled by his 


mittee, 
ofhce presented any 
all. And of this six per cent, 
problems of only one half of one 


per cent could be called serious, though 


problems at 
the 


not unsolvable. 

Che firs’ DP migration can quite 
safely be called a success. It was a suc- 
cess for the DP’s, for they gained new 
freedom and security in a great land. 


\nd it was a success in the battle against 
Communism that no Red propaganda 
could ever gainsay.. 

More than 200,000 new refugees have 
a chance the gift 
with brothers 
Act. of 1953. 
slowly, but 


freedom 
under the 
That Act is 
there is hope 


calls 


to share of 
their DP 
Refugee Relief 
still moving 
that the second 


mass migration it 


for will be just as successful as the first. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








Cut Your Costs up to 50% 


A Postcard Will Bring You 


FREE Midsummer Sale Catalog | 


that lists practically every known 
combination of vitamins and 





vitamins and minerals... ALSO 


FREE Vitamin Guide Book 


that shows you how to read a 


vitamin label and compare values 

No longer need you pay $4, $5, $6, up to $15, per 100 cap. 
sules for the same vitamins your Doctor advises. After % 
minutes’ reading of this Guide Book you will understand 
vitamins as you never have before. You will not be 
fooled again by confusing, mysterious labels; you will by 
able to pick up any vitamin product and know if you are 
getting your money’s worth. In this free midsummer sale 
catalog you are sure to find the combination of vitamins 
or vitamins and minerals you are now using. Compare 
the potencies and the prices and you'll be amazed at the 
savings of up to 50%. Stop buying vitamins blindly. Send 
postcard ae for FREE guide book and catalog to 
VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-257, 880 Broadway, New 

York 3, N. Y. or Dept. T-257, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 19, Calif. 





PERSONAL POCKET STAMP 


YOUR NAME 
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CITY STATE 


POST- 
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ONLY 





This handy 3 line pocket rubber stamp 
comes in a nickel plated metal case, with 
inked pad and collapsible handle ready 
for instant use. Size 2x5" 
IDEAL FOR STAMPING YOUR PERSONAL 
EFFECTS - BOOKS - PAPERS - CHECKS - ETC. 
| Send $1.00 Check or Money Order, No C.0. Ds 
| 4th line add 35c extra 

A. C. M. Co., o-.. N 
| 20-11 Steinway Street, , ©. 8, %. ¥. 














As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free, Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 






Needs priests 


Serve God in this 
special field 


Write for 
information of 
the Society of 


Rev. Director 
of Vocations 
Queen of 
Apostles Seminary 
Dedham, Mass. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Popes’ economic Encyclicals, do not con 
sider Pegler a diety,” 


nothing in common with Hitler, 


and have 


Mussolini, 


“minor 


and Peron. Your ultraconservative is a 
| patriotic American, aware of his good 
to be a citizen of the only country | 


fortune 
» . Ps 
Ps the world where God is recognized to be 
He 


the source of individual freedom. does 


not bite the hand that feeds him. .. . 


| 

} 

Dorotny M. Wayare | 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
. 1am not suggesting that Pith SiGn 
is a left-wing magazine but must admit 


that I fail to see how you can help people 
the truth 
I refer to. 


by such an editorial as 


to know 
the one 


ANN C. SNYDER 
Lewes, DEL. 
Be I am enclosing a transcript of a 
Radio Broadcast which IT did) some time 
ago, in which, without your permission, | 


used Father Gorman’s editorial about ultra 
conservative Catholics. 
the 


to 6:45 


This radio program 


s broadcast’ in early hours 


A.M 


morning 


from 6:15 AM. OVE) network 


of radio stations in the cities in which the 

UAW has considerable membership 
BRENDAN SEXTON, Directo 

DEPARTMENT, 


EDUCATION UAW-CIO 


Detroit, Micn. 


editorial on U1 
It 


Ultraconservatives 


Congratulations on vou 


traconservative Catholics. was a_ badly 
needed 


even 


and 
p position becomes to any 
with that of the Church 
it is time 


job well done. 
among Catholics, a right to exist 


but 


have 


to express themselves when this 
confused 

has all 
the line. ... 


FRANK NESTOR 


degree 
as it too 
frequently to draw 


Bronx, N. Y. 


By chance, I have just had the great for- 


tune to discover and read your editorial on 


Ultraconservative Catholics. 


I believe this is the finest Catholic think- 
ing that I have read in the past ten years. 
Ihe words were as the words of Christ 


coming to life in this twentieth century. .. . 
Roperr CRANI 
Jersey City, N. J. 


I know that the person who made such a 


vile attack on your magazine's article “The 
Ultraconservative Catholic” has the right to 
do so. He has the right to disagree with 
you; he is an American. However, he 
violently opposes your right to disagree 
with him... . 

It is refreshing to see a magazine 
take a fresh, bipartisan view of the news. 


FRANCIS SALAMONI 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Just one comment on the letter of Miss 
Susan Montanari. ‘‘Personally,” she says, 
“I know no ultraconservative Catholic .. ..” 


but in her preceding sentence she declares: 


“I dislike to disagree with a Catholic priest 
on any (sic) issue Miss Montanari 
should get acquainted with herself. 
BARRY SHAY 
FRIENDSHIP Hous! 
New York, N. Y. 


June, 1955 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, 


new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 


new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 


Many uses: . 
crowds... 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette f 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


As a pew extender for emergency 
in the Sanctuary... as regular 


seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





We 
Koen 


combinations in famous, long-lasting i 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


° Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 


1640 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 








THE 


mS) ENLIST " 


priesthood 
society OF 


ST. 


ATTENTION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 
Opportunities to become a mission- 
ary, teacher, preacher, parish priest, 
lay brother. Full information without 
obligation. WRITE today. 


Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 


ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
Enders Island Mystic 16, Conn. 




















Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian a (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to t 
School, High School and es Reng For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 





Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
cave for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls. 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write to: 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 








CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 


by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER 
Write: Director of Vocations 


Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


and interested in boarding school work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 










nae 


“IS 


PRIESToe BROTHER 
TEACHING 


CAS 


= S) 


| By FATHER BENEDICT 05.8. 
| SAINT LEO ABBEY... 
| ST.LEO,FLORIDA 
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their minor seminary 
5 > love of the 
Foreign mission 
5, who have no 
Brothers. 


Address: 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college 
and novitiate. 
Sacred Heart by 
work op 
vocation 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


age to apply for admission to 
ack of funds is no obstacle. 
teaching and preaching in the 
en to volunteers only. Young 
to the priesthood, are eligible to 














BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 








AsA 

PRIEST 

You Will: 

Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 





See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





Passionist M * 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 











in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Secome a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











“COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 
Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, 


Commercial, and General 


| Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete {facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S$.J., Headmaster, 
Box S$, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








Peron 
Your excellent article, “Peron Attacks the 
Church,” which was published in your issue 
of March, shows the free world that not $0 
far away there exists a Second Lron Curtain, 
Mr. Young has certainly summarized 
briefly and precisely the facts concerning 
a country that has been oppressed for the 
last ten years by the Dictator Peron, figure. 
head and stool pigeon of the Communists, 
How bad things will become down here 
God only knows, as his last attack accused 
the Catholic schools of defrauding the’ goy- 


ernment and he has cut down the list of 
national holidays, banning Good Friday, 


Epiphany, etc., allowing his Day of Loyalty 
to Peron and the anniversary of Eva Peron’s 
death to national holidays. 

Peron’s government tried by all 
means since in power to preach his so-called 
justice to the neighboring countries such 


be 
has 


| as Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 


anothei 





etc., succeeding in some respects. 

I hope and pray that your fine magazine 
continues to show the free world the truth 
about Argentina and any other country that 
lives subjugated and behind barbed wires, 
ruled by a secluded minority. 

For reasons of security I prefer to remain 
unidentified. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Burnos Atres, ARGENTINA 

\fter reading the article in March's issue 
about Peron, I couldn’t begin to express 
my feelings about this situation. To learn 
that such diabolical events are being car- 
ried on this day and really 
thinking. .. . 

It fortunate that Catholics have 
Tut SiGN to bring us the Church’s view on 
matters of the present day. 

BARBARA NEUMANN 


age Starts one 


is we 


Detroit, MICH. 


Nurse-Midwives 
The article in the April issue of THE 
Sicn by Jacques and Jillen Lowe, “Nurse- 


Fe,” 


distasteful: 


Midwives of Santa is very 


propet 


I think im- 
the illustrations, 
especially on page 54, are not in accordance 
with the Christian modesty of 
which we claim to be the defenders. .. . 
The work of the good Sisters and nurses 
is very splendid and most appreciated: I 
know for I went through that process five 


and 


strictly 


times. 


But in a Catholic magazine, at 
least, it should be expressed in a different 
and more conservative way... . 

Mrs. R. Det CHtAro 


SONOMA, CALIF, 


As you can see, I was about to allow our 
subscription to ‘THE SIGN expire; but your 
“Letters” column prompts me to renew for 
year. I've simply got to see what 
savy about “Nurse-Midwives of Santa 
featured in what last 

I am a registered nurse and mother 
of five children. Quite naturally, obstetrics 
and natural childbirth are topics of very 
great interest to me. Sorry to say, I merely 
scan each issue picking over the meat. 

“Letters” 
past 
about. .<. 


“they” 
Fe” 


issue. 


was to be our 


often sends me searching for 


issues to find what all the roar is 
Mrs. ‘Tom TIMMERMAN 


Fr. Recovery, Onto 
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American Labor 


In the April issue of THe SiGN (ad multos 

ynos) Mary Heaton Vorse, in her article, 
New Directions in American Labor,” cer- 
ainly looked at labor organizations through 
rose-colored glasses. The mere fact that 
ihey have grown strong does not justify 
heir + actions and questionable tactics. 
neir present combination gives them the 
wssibility of controlling the electorate. . . . 
F DENNIS J. Morrissey 
caicaGo, ILL. 


Glaring omissions and half-truths mar the 

otherwise fine article on American labor by 
Mary Vorse in the April issue of ‘THE SIGN. 
\ few pertinent questions will point out 
aamples of both. 

Why, for instance, mention the AFL’s 
arly and commendable fight against Com- 
munism while omitting any reference to the 
(10's almost complete dominance by the 
Reds from 1936 through 1919? .. . 

Why the unadulterated praise for the 
\malgamated Clothing Workers and_ Sid- 
ney Hillman with no mention of John Abt, 
notorious Communist who served as counsel 
for the union and who was largely responsi- 
ble for the ACW’s helping the Reds take 
over the American Labor Party? 

Why quote Paul Hoffman in regard to 
the ACLU using a parish hall in Indian- 
ipolis and omit reference to the resulting 
striction placed upon use of church prop- 
aty by non-Catholic groups by Archbishop 
chulte; the fact that the ACLU had been 
lenied use of a state-owned building and 

Knights of Columbus hall 
American Legion opposition? .. . 

Haroip K. JOHNSON 


following 


\ENOMINEE, MICH. 
bi 


May I take this opportunity to ex- 


nd my very sincere congratulations on 
the article by Mary Heaton Vorse in the 
April issue of THe Sicn. I thought that 


Mrs. Vorse handled the subject extraordi- 
narily well. Her article deserves to be re- 
printed in leaflet form and distributed as 
widely as possible. Just a suggestion. 

Very Rev. Mscr. Grorce G. Hiccins 
DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Philatelist 


Many thanks for the “Stamps Can Make 
You Rich” article in this month’s issue of 
THE SIGN. We come to get the idea that 
most people think that for the most part 
ve do little more than sit around reading 
other people’s magazines all day. It’s good 
lo see Mr. Victorson’s effort to point out 
that we are vendors of various items which 
are occasionally worth much more second- 
hand than new. He'd probably do well, 
though, to advise Uncle John to give up 
the idea of praying that the engraving 
machinery get fouled up or the inspector 
develops a hangover. 

Things like that aren’t happening these 
days; witness the fact that the most recent 
MPmp with an error was issued in 1918. 
(0 get rich on stamps these days you've 
got to develop a sixth sense, one that will 
tell you which stamps of the commemora- 


June, 1955 








| Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, -Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 

















MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 


conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 





| Ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 





| 


| 





All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
ae 


SISTERS OF DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 72nd year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1.. 
N. Y. 








Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts, Science, Terminal courses in Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instrumental Musio 
(inel. Harp). Social, educational and cultural advantages 
of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
‘olleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Fully accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and 
sciences for women. Teacher training, journalism, 
business, laboratory techniques Home «conomics, 
Nursing, Art, Music, Speech, Radio, Social activi- 
ties, Sports, gymnasium, pool, 600-acre campus. 
Est. 1809. Conducted by Daughters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Catalog and viewbook. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, Dept. P, 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 








accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities.  ¢ les 9 through 12 Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 

Write for catalogue. 











OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 





busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


| Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


: New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 








eFully accredited. Cultural atmosphere Pre-school 
through high school for gir soarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post 
graduate Small classes Sports, swimming, riding 
Wooded 27-acre campus Conduct ed by The Religious of 
the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, 
Rome. Catalog ept. S, 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


B.S., 


Cat? lic 
ae 

dollar expans io gs pr 

fully h 


colle ee for women. 
rees Newly-comp! 


Accredited 
B.M M. t 
added to ¢ ampus three 










modern ce, fine arts and i 
theater, and largest pool in the 
Liberal arts, voca ional home economics, music (N ASM 
Acc.) :. l, ! (elementary, secondary 
libra janship *(AL g Ace ), drama, ig psychology, 
social service, science, med ‘al technolog Honor societies 
Clubs, put lie: ati oO 7. sports Cc anne ton by he Sisters 


Servants of of Ma Catalog 


ete 
Registrar, cement Gelleen, ‘Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


‘Mount Aloysius~ 


Junior College for Girls 









Accre ee Liberal ar irama, art, pre- 
laborat¢ technolog oreign-lan 
guage secretarial 1 1 record li- 

brarian. Home econon handis sing Als 0 
high oe ( I general, com 
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Sisters of Me rey. 


DEAN, nox , ‘Crosson, Pa. 








>. 


,--Seton Hill College—- 





Greensburg, Pennsylvania 








1 
| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional trair | 
| ing for med aw, social service. Eleme | 

tary and secondary teacher education: art 
| music, home economics education Campus | 
u ool, 200-a campus in foothills of | 
| l east of Pittsburgh. All sports 
| nal accreditation | 
1—_ Catalog on Deen Write Box 23-S ! 











ining; J if 
prograr Dra 
n’s lege 

I x is near Ph ve 
Cr esider hall, liber 
Pool a ng and ~anoe ng. Farm 
Con duet i by the Sisters of e Immaculate 
Mar Early at savised Catalog: 


ar i 
Registrar, Box G. pumecete College, Immaculata, Pa 








Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 


Specialized courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 


dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record librarian, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts preparation for transfer 
to senior colle usic and art. Religion. 2 yea 
A.A., A.S. degrees Foose ities, sports. Affil iated with 
Catholic University. atalog 


Sister Mary Gregory, ‘Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, 9 105 gaa 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child rw 
Liberal Arts B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicines 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the ae 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P 

















ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education—in Nursing 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 
Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 


srothe ‘rs of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 
a seautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 





Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
eultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports Small classes. Counseling 


ind guidance 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











ing to B.A S., B.Mus., and B.S 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted 7 of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


in Music Education. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


[ a four-year course jeads to degree of B.S. 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
and 








Saint Mary- 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22 


IND. 





, Indiana 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 








of-the-Woods SIENA HEIGHTS 


ADRIAN 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptiona) 
Opportunities in Art 
Seautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Mititary training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conduc by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; ail 

major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








tives issue are likely to wind up in sho 
supply for one reason or other. 

RusseLL Lovensiy 
Morris PLAINs, N. J. 


The Pledge 


I wish to commend Katherine Burto 
article in March’s issue which states th 
lack of necessity of the nine-year-old 


pledge of abstinence. To 
resented the fact that I 
making that pledge. I 
children 


this day I hay 
too was led in 
shall instruct y 
seriously consider whether , 
not they are willing to do so before ente 
ing the church on Confirmation day. Pe 
haps in time to come it will have becon 
an obsolete custom. 
Mrs. 


to 


Joun P. McCarn 


PHina., PA. 


Right to Work 


I happen to be one Catholic who believe 
in the validity and moral 
the right-to-work law which, 
involves the 


correctness ¢ 
in My Opinior 
issue of whether anyone shoul 
be forced to join and support any Unior 
1 Church, a Civic club, or any other orga 
ization as a condition of employment. 


spite of the forceful denunciations | 
some of our Bishops, I will continue | 
believe in the validity of such a law unt 
a more logical argument is advanced 
the Church. 
DAL Herma 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
One has only to read the testimony « 
witnesses before Congressional committe 
or commissions to learn that unions 
infiltrated by members of the’ © 
spirarcy. ... ' 
Seventeen states have already passed 
right-to-work law, which gives the work 


the right to be employed in an organiz 


tion without being forced to join a uni 
I am puzzled at your objection to this 
Mrs. J. E. Lo 
DorcuHrster, MAss. 
Poetry 


Congratulations upon your excellent Pa 
sion and Easter poems 

I especially liked the 
Laube. 


poem of Clitfor 


Joun T. Bau 


New York, N. Y. 


Test Tube Babies 


Your editorial, “Test Tube Babies,” wa 
most timely, necessary, and written in ver 
good taste. After reading I. J. Bellahore 
letter of criticism to the editor I had t 
locate a February issue of Tur SIGN an 
read your article. I had overlooked it be 
ae 

As a Catholic, mother and nurse, I an 


very aware of the materialistic philosophie 
in current magazines which emphasize the 
sensual good and ignore the 
[HE 


moral evil 





SIGN is a wonderful antidote to coun 
teract such literary poisons. 
Thank you for a magazine that is pro} 
gressive and discusses these topics Se 


honestly. - 
Mrs. H. C. Nasi 


CLEVELAND, Onio 
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THE SIGN  cirt service 
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SIGN 


$3.00 Per Year 





FOR TH1S YEARS GRADUATES — 





OFFERS ‘‘the best matter in the best manner”’ 


ENJOYMENT—You are giving hours of re- 
laxing, refreshing reading every month. 
Articles, features and short stories that 
appeal to today’s young man or woman 
—at home or away! 


INFORMATION — Youth wants to be in- 
formed, and your gift of THE SIGN fills 
the need .. . Current Fact & Comment, 
Books, Sign Post, Stage & Screen, Radio 
Ss ae 





Attention: Principals and Teachers 
For student prizes our SIGN Gift Service offers 
a specially-sent current copy for presentation, 


scription you select. 





plus the Gift Card to onnounce length of sub- 








2 Years $5.00 


INSPIRATION—The young man or woman 
receiving your gift of THE SIGN will have 
the benefit of the Catholic view, to guide 
and inspire action and thought for a 
lifetime. 


ATTRACTIVE 

GIFT CARD IS 
SENT TO AN- 
NOUNCE EACH 
GIFT IN YOUR 
NAME. 












UNION CITY, N. J. 











Tue New CATHOLIC FAMILY Book CLUB 


Now You Can Enjoy The Kind of Reading That Every Catholic Family Should 
Have — Wholesome, Enlightening, Inspirational Books, Both Fiction and Non- 
Fiction, Beautifully Bound ... And At A Fraction Of Their Usual Cost! 
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A GENEROUS INTRODUCTORY OFFER... 


All 3 of These Fine 
New Catholic Books 


900 
YOURS FOR ONLY = 












































NG: 
if you join now and buy as few as three 
additional selections during the year 
e 
REE Yours... for only $2.00 How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy The Most Interesting and 
Worthwhile Books for Catholic Families — at Remarkable Savings 
OMNIBUS YOLUME—C ontains in full Father John ‘ 
i 5. Kenned . tte. Also THE } MOUNTAIN The Y! s, on this special introductory ofter lisher’s editions. There are no other fees or 
+ Also contai t . , } hit n ou rece » 
ful nev Camillo book DON ¢ AMILLO'S you are invited to accept ALL i ere Salt, SE 9 bi "y Mivance no- ’ 
DILEM! or plus two shorter THE . Th hy ] / i ot all coming selections mi may reject any 
SMALL MIRACLE, by Pau and PUREE of the wonderful books on tl IS book, and need only take three additional books 
THE REASON FOR ANN. ; i page for only $2.00 with membership during the vear. You may cancel membership 
nolly n al ir me woulc . . . . > ee : . 
ce $10.00 in BB nas sdition in the new Catholic Family Book Club. any time after that. 
Each book is of special interest and import- SEND NO MONE 
PIUS XII, PACELLI: as oF —. by Oscar : ance to Catholic readers. Each is brilliantly Y 
Halecki and J. f siete lite * written by an outstanding author. Each is a So that you may judge for yourself how 
f-gPcag- re ve book that every member of your family can worthwhile these books are, the Club will send 
i Oreapit tego pees Oe " enjoy and profit by reading. ALL THREE are you all THREE of the books shown on this 
‘ pon cini a books that you as a Catholic will be proud to page for free examination. Simply mail the 
display in your home. Books that enrich your coupon to receive your three books, Unless you 
SHRINES TO OUR LADY AROUND THE deg faith . . . comfort your spirit in these troubled are convinced that they will gladden the heart 
Zsolt Aradi—One of snag nag itifully ill S erniei deepen your courage and pride in and enrich the spirit of every member of your 
- “4 t i aeote Bek c t 
A eas saree it Catholic heritage that is yours. family, return the three books within 10 days 
ti a and forget the entire matter. Otherwise, keep 
* : ition , the books, send only $2, and retain the privi- 
beat 5 a Outstanding Approved Books aad ] ot receiving tuture selections at tremene- 
at a Substantial Saving dous savings. Mail coupon now WITHOUT 
Catholic Family Book Club, Dept. SN-6, ‘ MONEY to: THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK 
Garden City, N.Y : 0 eneeie yas with = a! r — CLUB, Dept. SN-6, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me AT ONCE all three of the beau- ~at a substantial saving ie Catholic i 
tifully bound books described on this page together ily agg oe _ oa ee Each aie 
vith ¢ ill for only $2.00 wall 4 ine these -e month its editors carefully sele« one or 
: cchige oe “pe oy 4 oat 3 Ms t ym “ : id = > more important new books of unusual in- asenge 
ei te mae ot ve i ‘eon ) ‘Othe sia oie ps roll terest to all Catholics. Sometimes the Club To Catholic 
me ~ 1 me aoe nd ser Fy ne advance notice of on - Selection will be a combination or “Omni- Parents 
os sg : peed: ~ : bus” volume containing two complete books, a 
ng selections. I may reject anv volume, and need i inal abe or ines ne cereals tros T Cath- 
take only four volumes during the year, at the special AOR " ; ' k. wl NS } ee a — ‘ — o n yhere of 
membership price of only $2.00 each, postage paid. “ = a — = _ eee I | S sanGe~ your own home can 
I may cancel my membership at any time thereafter <° perahli* yom sne Ree ne eee work wonde rs 
I ; ’ there will be one book so outstanding that against the mar 
x t will be printed in a volume by itself as unho fluences “that constantly assail 
AME........ ) 





paepeoheuwel : : siseguneengancengucnmneniestentess the Club Selection today. Catholic Family Book 


vides a program of enj 

















Address ; eee As a member, you pay only the remark- inspirational reading for “aleer Boag 
ably low price of only $2.00 for each se- i . ate Ne will find delight and comfort in 
City Zone State lection, postage prepaid — even though the Cathole : Riad bang outstanding works of 
Offer Good in U. S. A. Only volume contains material which could cost 
you as much as $10.00 in the original pub- 








